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ASSOCIATION NOTES AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


WE PRINT in this issue of the QUARTER- 
LY a stenotype report of the Conference 
of High School Principals. Although an 
editorial relating to this Conference has 
been prepared by Principal O. O. Young 
and appears on a following page, the 
_ Editor cannot forbear adding a word or 
two to the discussion. Surely this report 
should be read by all principals. In it 
will be found expressed’ views pro and 
con upon several vexatious questions. 
In it also will be found certain interpre- 
tations of standards that will be of great 
significance and importance to school 
people, These interpretations, moreover, 
were made by men in authority in the 
Association and therefore are official. 
Among the topics discussed at the Con- 
ference are the following: Scheduling 
School Contests on Nights other than 
Friday and Saturday; Unit Courses; 
Credit for Unprepared Class Work; 
Music Contests; The Length of the 
School Year; The Teaching Load; The 
Master’s Degree for all Principals and 
Superintendents; The Question of Fees; 
and the Enforcement of So-called North 
Central Association ‘“Recommenda- 
tions.” 

As Mr. Young says, the Principals’ 
Conference offers large opportunities 
for school administrators not only to get 
behind the scenes of the Association’s 


stage and actually to observe the work- 
ings of the machinery but furnishes also 
ways and means for these individuals 
to participate actively in shaping pol- 
icies and procedures for the Association.. 
May next year’s Conference be even 
more largely attended than was this 
year’s. 


THE REVISED STANDARDS 


The Committee on the Revision of 
Standards for Institutions of Higher 
Learning has completed its task. Fur- 
thermore it has done so one full year 
earlier than it originally expected to do 
it. The full report of this Committee is 
printed in this issue of the QUARTERLY 
as a unified document. It makes inter- 
esting and inspiring reading. The Asso- 
ciation is surely entering upon a new 
era in its work and influence. Old ac- 
tivities and procedures are giving way 
and new ones are being adopted. And 
these changes are nowhere being seen 
more clearly than in the newly accepted 
plans and policies of the Higher Com- 
mission in respect to the method of 
approving or accrediting colleges and 
universities. 

But the Secondary Commission is fol- 
lowing suit. It too has an important 
committee at work seeking to revise the 
standards for accrediting secondary 
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schools. This committee will, it is ex- 
pected, make a lengthy report respect- 
ing its deliberations shortly. When 
therefore the entire new set of machin- 
ery for the accrediting of schools and 
colleges is finally set in operation, the 
Association will truly have passed into 
a different stage of its institutional his- 
tory. 


EDWIN L. MILLER 


Death has claimed another of the Asso- 
ciation’s long-time active leaders. Edwin 
L. Miller, Assistant Superintendent of 
the Schools of Detroit, passed away in 
that city on August 21 last. His trouble 
was heart disease. 

Mr. Miller had been connected with 
the North Central Association for more 
than twenty-five years. Part of this time 
he was a member of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools but during the last 
ten years his interests centered in cur- 
riculum reforms. In consequence he was 
during that time actively engaged in the 
work of the Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula. In particular he directed 
many of the Commission’s studies relat- 
ing to the subject of English and as a 
Committee chairman wrote several of 
the reports which from time to time in 
the past have been published by the Asso- 
ciation. In 1924-25 Mr. Miller was Pres- 
ident of the Association. 

Slow in speech and in movement, Mr. 
Miller was nevertheless a clear thinker 
and able counsellor. Especially was he 
known for his subtle humor and drawl- 
ing wit. Nor were his ideas limited in 
expression to the forms of the English 
language. Mr. Miller was a profound 
classical scholar before anything else and 
frequently enriched his conversational 
remarks with apt quotations from Greek 
and Latin authors or else with phrases 
and words extemporaneously fashioned. 

Mr. Miller has been absent from the 
Annual Meetings of the Association 
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scarcely once in the last quarter of a 
century. His presence will now be greatly 
missed by his former colleagues. 

Mr. Miller was sixty-six years of age. 


UNDELIVERED QUARTERLIES 


Several complaints have lately reached 
the office that the QUARTERLY is not being 
received. Ordinarily there is no excuse 
for errors or delays in this matter. The 
QuaRTERLY is supposed to be in the mails 
on the first day of July, October, Jan- 
uary, and April. It should reach every 
member within one week thereafter. If 
it does not do so the Editor would appre- 
ciate immediate notice of the fact. To be 
sure the recent July issue, due to condi- 
tions that could not be controlled, was 
ten days late in coming from the press. 
This, however, is an exceptional case. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
BEGINNINGS 


Those who are at all conversant with 
the organization and work of the North 
Central Association know that the Michi- 
gan Schoolmasters’ Club was directly re- 
sponsible for the society’s establishment. 
However, few probably know the more 
intimate details relating to the event. The 
following paragraphs seek to set forth 
some of these facts. They are based on a 
recent personal interview of the Editor 
with the author of the proposal to found 
a North Central Association—Professor 
Emeritus W. H. Butts, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Let us go back a few years and get an 
historical prospective. 

Professor W. H. Butts was a New York 
boy. He prepared for college in the Fre- 
donia State Normal School, entered the 
University of Michigan in 1875, and took 
his A.B. and A.M. degrees from thit in- 
stitution in 1878 and 1879 respectively. 
After graduation he was a classroom 
teacher for a few years and then became 
Principal of the Michigan Military Acad- 
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emy at Orchard Lake, Michigan. This 
school was a high grade private institu- 
tion and, because of this fact, Principal 
Butts was early brought into association 
with the headmasters of like institutions 
throughout the United States. In particu- 
lar he came to know well many of the 
leaders of the private secondary schools 
in the east. It happened, too, that at this 
time the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools was formed. 
This had been done, so Dr. Butts under- 
stood, largely because of the active ef- 
forts of the headmasters of a number of 
the leading private schools in that part of 
the country. 

The idea of an association of the two 
types of institutions secondary and 
higher — made an immediate theoretic 
appeal to Dr. Butts. He thereupon de- 
cided to go to New England, visit a num- 
ber of the schools and colleges located 
in that part of the country, interview a 
number of the leaders in education, ac- 
quire first hand knowledge about the in- 
ternal workings of the new association, 
and, if his investigations seemed to war- 
rant the effort, to propose the formation 
of a like association for the North Cen- 
tral territory. 

As Dr. Butts tells the story, he found 
all of the headmasters whom he consulted 
exceedingly enthusiastic over the new al- 
liance. He likewise found President Eliot 
of Harvard very appreciative of the ar- 
rangement that had been worked out in 
New England. Indeed, most of the presi- 
dents of all the leading eastern univer- 
sities endorsed the work very highly. 

Dr. Butts was convinced. Returning to 
Michigan after this visit, he immediately 
approached President Angell of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. At first, says Dr. 
Butts, President Angell was very luke- 
warm about the matter. Indeed he was 
almost entirely opposed to any such plan 
as Dr. Butts outlined. “Throwing his 
hands over his head,’ says Dr. Butts, 
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“he remarked, ‘We have too many 
associations as it is; we do not need 
another.’ ”” Nevertheless Dr. Butts con- 
tinued to unfold the impressions he had 
gained in the east, and in particular to 
stress the attitudes of President Eliot and 
the presidents of the other eastern uni- 
versities. Before the interview with Presi- 
dent Angell was finished the latter had 
receded a bit from his opposition and had 
been partially won to the undertaking. 
He, however, advised Dr. Butts to make 
further inquiry from the presidents of 
some of the other mid-western univer- 
sities and to report to him later the re- 
sults of such a canvass. Dr. Butts did 
this and he wrote to the presidents of 
the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Missouri, University of 
Indiana, and the University of TIlli- 
nois. He also later paid a personal 
visit to some of these men and presented 
the idea orally to them. Shortly there- 
after he received endorsements from 
nearly all of these individuals. There- 
upon he reported a second time to Pres- 
ident Angell, and after laying the facts 
before him, received his full endorsement 
of the scheme being considered. 

It happened that the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, an old organization of 
college and secondary school people in 
Michigan, was holding its annual meet- 
ing for the year in Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Dr. Butts was a member of this organi- 
zation. Therefore he at once appeared 
before this body and laid before it his 
proposal. This was in December, 1894. 
After discussion a resolution was enthu- 
siastically passed, urging the formation 
of a society such as Dr. Butts was advo- 
cating. The name tentatively selected for 
the organization was the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Letters were sent out over the 
signature of President Angell inviting a 
number of individuals of the North 
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Central territory to meet at Evanston, 
Illinois, the following spring. Here the 
arrangements for the complete organi- 
zation of the North Central Association 
were worked out. 

The first meeting of the new organi- 
zation was held on March 29, 1895. 
Twenty-two college and university presi- 
dents, ten high school principals, three 
superintendents and one college profes- 
sor made up the first group of association 
members. From the outset, however, en- 
thusiasm respecting the possibilities for 
the new organization spread rapidly. Al- 
though, as stated, President Angell was, 
at first, not very favorable to the new as- 
sociation (being by nature always some- 
what conservative and diplomatic), he 
soon became one of its staunchest cham- 
pions. On the other hand, President Har- 
per of the Universtiy of Chicago endorsed 
the undertaking from the very outset. 
As Dr. Butts reports the interview with 
him, he says that he had not gotten half 
through the arguments supporting the un- 
dertaking when President Harper, in his 
characteristic manner, jumped from his 
chair and exclaimed, “Splendid, splendid, 
just what we need. We will soon outrank 
the New England Association.” President 
Adams of Wisconsin, President Rogers 
of Northwestern, and President Jesse of 
Missouri were also very enthusiastic 
about the plans from its first beginnings. 
Indeed all of these men later became 
active leaders in the organization and 
each served as an honored president of 
the society. Thus the association had its 
beginnings. 


CONFERENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS! 


To those of us who remember “away 
back when,” there are pleasant memories 
of the informal dinner held each year by 
the members of what was then called 


1This editorial was prepared by Principal O. O. 
Young, Galesburg, Illinois Tur Eprror. 
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The Board of Inspectors. The fellowship 
and discussion led by such men as Hollis- 
ter, Whitney, Aiton, Pearson, and others 
made each dinner a memorable occasion 
for those who gathered about the one big 
table in the Tip Top Inn. The custom 
has been continued under the new organi- 
zation, and each year an increasing num- 
ber of school men, not members of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools, have 
been made welcome. This increase in 
number has been accomplished appar- 
ently without diminishing the delightful- 
ness and worth-whileness of the occasion. 
In fact, this year it. seemed to the writer 
to have assumed a new and greater im- 
portance. 

‘ There have always been some attend- 
ing the North Central Meeting who have 
seemed a bit mystified by the proceedings 
and who have not felt closely identified 
with them. This is to a degree unavoid- 
able, since the character and magnitude 
of the Association’s activities requires 
continuous and detailed work on the part 
of committees and commissions through- 
out the year. During the few days of 
the annual meeting, an immense amount 
of previous work must be organized 
and summarized quickly and effectively. 
There is little time for explanations or 
argument. It is not surprising, therefore, 
if a few of this group, not fully under- 
standing the function and the enormous 
task the North Central Association has 
undertaken to fulfill and accomplish, 
should assume that the Commission, at 
times, was somewhat arbitrary and un- 
responsive to the ideas of the men actu- 
ally in charge of high schools. 

Those in charge of the Commission 
this year did much to eliminate this 
feeling. Ample opportunity was afforded 
every one to present any matter for inter- 
pretation or consideration by the Com- 
mission. A well worked out list of sug- 
gested topics was furnished as a basis for 
the discussion. The problem of regula- 
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tion of interscholastic contests other than 
athletic, the attitude of the Association 
toward athletic contests conducted on 
nights preceding school days, the atti- 
tude toward accrediting schools unable 
at present financially to meet various 
standards, and the significance of recom- 
mendations as distinguished from stand- 


ards, were the topics receiving most at- 


tention. 

Dr. W. C. Reavis was an exceptionally 
efficient Chairman. He kept the discus- 
sion moving and maintained it on a high 
plane throughout. Dr. George E. Car- 
rothers and Dr. H. G. Hotz, Chairman 
and Secretary of the Commission, re- 
spectively, deserve special mention for 
their part in the evening’s program. They 
made it very apparent to all that the 
Comission was aware of, and sympa- 
thetic with, the problems of the local 
school administrator. It would be impos- 
sible to mention all who participated, but 
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one cannot forbear to note the presence 
and participation of those two veterans, 
J. D. Elliff and A. A. Reed, whose genial 
personalities and rational thinking have 
been helpful to the Association on so 
many occasions. 

All in all, it was a delightful evening 
of good fellowship and stimulating ex- 
change of ideas for each and every one 
of the large group that filled the Picca- 
dilly, if one can judge correctly from the 
interest shown during the meeting and 
the words of approval at its close. It is to 
be hoped a place will always be found on 
the North Central Association program 
for a similar meeting, and that the same 
informal and courteous frankness will 
continue to be its outstanding character- 
istic. On such a basis it will mean an ever 
increasing mutual understanding and co- 
operation between the Commission on 
Secondary Schools and the high school 
principals. 


COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 
1934-1935 
A. COMMITTEE OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


I. COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 
B. L. Stradley, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Irving Maurer, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
Chas. E. Friley, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, lowa 
J. D. Hill, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


2. COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON THE RESULTS OF THE NATIONAL 
SURVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION (Joint Committee with the Commission on 
Secondary Schools) 

W. W. Haggard, Superintendent, Joliet, Illinois 


E. A. Spaulding, Emerson High School, Gary, Indiana 
Donald M. Love, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


3. COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF STANDARDS 

L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 

W. W. Charters, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 

A. C. Fox, John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 

H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa (ex officio) 

Charles H. Judd, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

O. R. Latham, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 

W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 

P. C. Packer, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Ellis B. Stouffer, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

James M. Wood, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

George F. Zook, Director, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

a) Executive Committee 

L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Charles H. Judd, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

W. W. Charters, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

George F. Zook, Director, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

b) Committee in Charge of the Study 

George F. Zook, Director, American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 

Floyd W. Reeves,1 Director of Personnel, Tennessee Valley Authority, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

M. E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


4. COMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO EXPERIMENT (Joint Committee 
with the Commission on Secondary Schools) 
Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 
A. E. MacQuarrie, Washburn High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1 Since June 11933, the portion of the study conducted by Dr. Reeves has been carried on by John 
Dale Russell of The University of Chicago under plans originally drawn up by Dr. Reeves. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE EXPERIMENT (Joint 
Committee with the Commission on Secondary Schools) 
C. R. Maxwell, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


H. H. Mills, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
F, P. O’Brien, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


COMMITTEE ON GARY, INDIANA, EXPERIMENT 


Arthur J. Klein, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
L. V. Koos, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


COMMITTEE ON IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 


V. A. C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


COMMITTEE ON KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, EXPERIMENT 


Charles H. Judd, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
L. V. Koos, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


COMMITTEE ON THE LITTLE ROCK JUNIOR COLLEGE EXPERIMENT (Joint Com- 
mittee with the Commission on Secondary Schools) 


H. G. Hotz, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Albert Cook, Fort Smith Junior High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


COMMITTEE ON TULSA, OKLAHOMA, EXPERIMENT (Joint Committee with the 
Commission on Secendary Schools) 
J. D. Elliff, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


H. G. Lull, Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas 
H. E. Chandler, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUNIOR COLLEGES OPERATED BY THE CITY OF CHICAGO 


Geo. A. Works, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Ernest O. Melby, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION APPOINTED TO COMMITTEES OF THE COMMISSION ON UNIT COURSES AND 
CURRICULA 
a) Committee on Patterns of Academic Training for High School Teaching 
Oliver O. Young, Superintendent of Schools, Galesburg, Ilinois 
b) Committee on Studies in Certain Curriculum Fields—Mathematics 


(University of Nebraska) 
J. G. Masters, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


BOARD OF REVIEW 


H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Alfred H. Upham, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Geo. A. Works, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

George Buck, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Wm. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 
Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


~ 
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B. COMMITTEES OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


J. STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. Committee on Blanks: R. W. Kraushaar, Chairman, South Dakota (1935); H. G. Hotz, 
Secretary, Arkansas (1936); W. E. McVey, Illinois (1937); J. W. Diefendorf, New Mexico 
(1935) 

2. Committee on Standards: L. N. McWhorter, Chairman, Minnesota (1937) ; C. C. Schmidt, 
North Dakota (1935) ; H. G. Hotz, Arkansas (1936) ; A. W. Clevenger, Illinois (1935) ; E. E. Mor- 
ley, Ohio (1935) ; H. E. Flynn, Minnesota (1936) ; J. T. Giles, Wisconsin (1937) 

3. Committee on Experimentation and Special Studies: C. R. Maxwell, Chairman, Wyoming 
(1937) ; M. R. Owens, Arkansas (1936) ; A. A. Reed, Nebraska (1937) ; C. W. Boardman, Minne- 
sota (1935); G. W. Rosenlef, Nebraska (1935) 

4. Committee-on Library: E. L. Miller, Chairman, Michigan B. Lamar Johnson, Missouri; 
Douglas Waples, Illinois 

5. Committee on Regional Conferences on the Results of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education: W. W. Haggard, Chairman, Illinois; Donald M. Love, Ohio; E. A. Spaulding, 
Indiana 

6. Special Committee on Study of Standards: George W. Carrothers, Chairman, Michigan; 
Carl C. F. Franzen, Indiana; J. T. Giles, Wisconsin; M. R. Owens, Arkansas; A. A. Reed, 
Nebraska 


II. JoINT COMMITTEES (Members representing the Commission on Secondary 
Schools) 


1. Committee on College Entrance Blanks: Carl G. F. Franzen, Chairman, Indiana; G. J. 
Balzer, Wisconsin 
2. Committees on Educational Experiments: 
a. Tulsa, Oklahoma—H. E. Chandler, University of Kansas 
b. University of Chicago—A. B. MacQuarrie, Washburn High School, Minneapolis 
c. College High School, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley—C. R. Maxwell, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; H. H. Mills, University of Colorado 
d. Little Rock Junior College—Elmer Cook, Fort Smith Junior College, Arkansas 
e. University of Nebraska Experiment in General Mathematics—H. W. Frankenfeld, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota 
. Phoenix Union High School, Arizona, Experiment in English—Member not yet ap- 
pointed 


3. Committee on Special vs. General Training in Subject Fields for High School Teachers— 
M. H. Willing, University of Wisconsin. 


os 


C. COMMITTEES OF THE COMMISSION ON UNIT COURSES AND CURRICULA 


I. STEERING COMMITTEE 


* Thomas M. Deam, Joliet, Illinois 
L. W. Webb, Northwestern University 
G. W. Willett, La Grange, Illinois 
H. H. Ryan, Madison, Wisconsin 
F. E. Henzlik, University of Nebraska 
J. E. Foster, Ames, Iowa 
Will French, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


2. COMMITTEE ON STATUS AND TRENDS OF CURRICULA 


G. W. Willett, High School, La Grange, Illinois, Chairman 
A. L. Spohn, High School, Hammond, Indiana 
J. A. Clement, University of Illinois 

B. J. Rivett, Northwestern High School, Detroit 


Ce 
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COMMITTEE ON EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
H. H. Ryan, High School, Madison, Wisconsin, Chairman 
M. P. Gaffney, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 
J. E. Stonecipher, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa 
R. B. Patin, Shaker Heights High School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
William Aikin, John Burroughs High School, Clayton, Missouri 
Raymond W. Osborne, Francis Parker High School, Chicago, Illinois 


COMMITTEE ON PATTERNS OF ACADEMIC TRAINING FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHING—-JOINT COMMITTEE 


F. E. Henzlik, University of Nebraska, Chairman 

Harl R. Douglass, University of Minnesota 

Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois 

DeWitt Morgan, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
H. H. Hagen, Crane High School, Chicago 


O. O. Young, Galesburg, Illinois (Representing Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education) 


M. H. Willing, University of Wisconsin (Representing Commission on Secondary 
Education) 


5. COMMITTEE ON STUDIES IN CERTAIN CURRICULUM FIELDS 
J. E. Foster, Iowa State College, Chairman 
a) Special Study, Mathematics, University of Michigan Experiment 
Prof. Raleigh Schorling, University of Michigan 
b) Special Study, Mathematics, University of Nebraska Experiment 
F, E. Henzlik, University of Nebraska 
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J. G. Masters, Central High School, Omaha (Representing Commission on Institutions 


of Higher Education) 
c) Special Study, Art, W. G. Whitford, University of Chicago 


6. COMMITTEE ON FUNCTIONAL UNITS 


Will French, Tulsa Public Schools, Chairman 
L. W. Webb, Northwestern University 
Rudolph D. Lindquist, Ohio State University 
C. L. Cushman, Denver Public Schools 


DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTION?* 


Henry M. WrisTton 
President of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


THE mission of such an organization 
as this changes with changing times; 
issues are met and resolved; new prob- 
lems arise which must be faced. As the 
years go on, there is a steady develop- 
ment in methods and devices correspond- 
ing with these changes in emphasis. The 
public is not at all conscious of this 
change, and we, ourselves, only inade- 
quately. Now and then a crisis is suffi- 
ciently sharp so that the membership, at 
least, is aware of the altered emphasis. 

Beneath all this change there is a 
fundamental continuity. There is one 
underlying explanation of the existence 
of the North Central Association and of 
other like organizations in various parts 
of the country. That basic reason is to 
be found in the need for at least a mini- 
mum of central authority in educational 
matters. Since no central political 
authority deals broadly and vigorously 
with the problem, voluntary organiza- 
tions developed. By reason of the over- 
whelming participation of schools in 
their membership and management, 
they have become effective, though 
extra-legal, agencies, if not of direction 
at least of influence. 

It is a fundamental American political 
tradition that education is locally con- 
trolled, and in a very significant amount 
and degree, privately controlled. Decen- 
tralization has been carried almost to its 
logical conclusion. We have the some- 
what amazing result that the non-pro- 
fessional members of boards of educa- 
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tion, regents, and trustees almost equal 
in number the total body of teachers in 
our schools. 

Save for a small body of statute law 
which has either no effect upon, or only 
an insignificant relationship to many 
schools, the federal government has 
undertaken no -function of direction 
whatever and has not devoted itself even 
to pattern-making. For the most part 
it has confined its activities to the col- 
lection of information of value to those 
in charge of the schools. That service 
is one of great importance, but it did 
not meet the specific need which we are 
considering. 

The states do not deal uniformly with 
education. Many of them, indeed, exer- © 
cise only the slenderest control. Besides 
public elementary and secondary schools, 
there are several forms of parochial, 
and many forms of private schools. In 
the field of higher education some states 
make thoroughgoing provision for many 
sorts of higher education. Others make 
relatively little. In no instance does the 
state exercise the function of higher 
education exclusively. In many states 
the charter privileges are so broad that 
nearly any kind of institution may be 
established and operated by its own 
trustees and may be governed with only 
the sketchiest, or even with no, public 
supervision. No state in the union yet 
has a coordinated plan for its schools or 
any uniform system of supervision. 
There are, therefore, great gaps ‘on the 
one hand and much duplication on the 
other. 

Even if some state were to adopt a 
well-considered program designed to 
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knit together the total educational 
scheme extending from kindergarten 
through the university, including both 
publicly supported and privately sup- 
ported schools at the several levels, the 
central problem which calls forth this 
organization would still be far from solu- 


tion, for the educational experience of » 


American youth very frequently tran- 
scends state boundaries. The extraor- 
dinary mobility of population makes it 
almost fair to say that state lines are 
of minor importance in education. With- 
out laboring the point, this much will be 
conceded,—that people move from state 
to state in numbers so large that they 
must be taken into account and students 
move from school to school across state 
boundaries with even greater facility. 

Indeed, this is something that in our 
saner moments we seek to encourage. 
The enormous size of the United States 
makes sectionalism its greatest enemy, 
and at the same time an almost inevit- 
able phenomenon. That lesson should 
have been taught us once and for all 
by the Civil War. All the forces of 
transportation, communication, and edu- 
cation must be constantly and effectively 
employed to overcome the centrifugal 
forces of geography. 

If the forces of education are to be 
mobilized, it must be upon some basis, 
therefore, which transcends state lines, 
and, lacking direction from the federal 
government, it must be upon some vol- 
untary basis. As a consequence, there is 
an amazing number of national organ- 
izations like the National Education 
Association with all of its divisions and 
its ramifications, the Association of 
American Colleges, the Association of 
American Universities, the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, the American Associaticn of 
University Women, and I do not know 
how many more. Most of these organ- 
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izations exist to facilitate the exchange 
of ideas, for purposes of co-operative 
research and the like. Very few of them 
are operative organizations, and most 
of them deal with only a limited phase 
of education. They do not knit together 
the several units which are structurally 
related. 

‘It is well understood that the weakest 
link in the American educational chain 
has been that between the secondary 
school and the colleges. It was natural 
enough, therefore, that the great opera- 
tive organizations should have been 
built as associations of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools in an attempt to coordi- 
nate those two intimately related phases 
of educational effort. 

When the North Central Association 
was established two great issues were 
crying for solution. The first of these 
was the quality of college work. The 
freedom given to the organization of 
schools was abused; diploma mills 
abounded. Neither student nor adviser 
could determine which institution was 
worthy and which unworthy. That prob- 
lem is not yet conquered, but it is so 
nearly solved that we are not adequately 
conscious of its former size and impor- 
tance. Therefore, we are more aware of 
the mistakes and iniquities in the ad- 
ministration of the standards of this 
body than of its service. If one will make 
the effort to bring the picture into per- 
spective, he will instantly be convinced 
that whatever its shortcomings, and they 
have been many, this organization per- 
formed a service which was vital to 
higher education. 

The second great issue arose out of 
the development of the high school. In 
these days we are likely to forget that 
the colleges used to have much more 
secondary school work in them than they 
do at present, and that the high school 
was founded as the people’s college. 
In a sense it was a rival to college. There 
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ensued the amazing development in size, 
scope, and energy on the part of the high 
schools. Yet it was essential that, how- 


ever much struggle it might involve,. 


high schools and colleges should really 
work together. This problem is with us 
still, but we have come far, if not to its 
ultimate solution, at least toward a 
working arrangement. Because the goal 
has not been attained, we are apt to 
discount the importance of the achieve- 
ments of the years. 

While these two issues have been put 
in train to solution, a new problem has 
been rising and becoming more and 
more significant—the problem of differ- 


entiation of function among institutions | 


of higher education. 

Three familiar major factors ade- 
quately account for the existence of 
many different varieties of higher edu- 
cation. The enormous development of 
konwledge has made the problem of its 
dissemination one which may well be 
parcelled out to special faculties. The 
astonishing range of individual differ- 
ences in taste, aptitude and capacity 
suggests that many kinds of institutions 
with different methods and a variety of 
materials should be provided. Finally 
the needs of a society getting even more 
complex, if not unwieldy, must be met 
in a larger and larger variety of ways. 
Under the impulse of these three forces 
one might expect differentiation of 
function to be much more manifest than 
presently it is. 

One of the inhibiting forces grows out 
of false inferences from the democratic 
postulate. Nowhere else has the theory 
of democracy found so much practical 
application as in education. The great 
achievement of the last generation has 
been the attainment of something ap- 
proximating genuine democracy of 
opportunity for high school education. 
That has been reflected in mounting 
costs which have frightened taxpayers 
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and have given the political enemies of 
the schools a lever which they are now 
using. 

Naturally enough the broadening of 
opportunity for secondary education 
stimulated a wider demand for higher 
education. Again the democratic theory 
came into operation. The feeling has 
been growing, and despite any momen- 
tary present setback, will continue to 
grow, that higher education should be 
available upon a genuinely democratic 
basis. This involves further costs. Either 
the local community must seek to sup- 
ply the many kinds of higher education 
which differentiation involves, or the 
students must pay tuitions and subsis- 
tence costs away from home. 

Local communities, with pardonable 
interest, dislike to see tuitions paid else- 
where, and regret the loss of student 
business to competing cities. Colleges 
are, not infrequently, one of the most 
important local industries, and cham- 
bers of commerce upon critical occasions 
take a lively interest in them. Conse- 
quently there have been strenuous 
efforts to keep students resident in the 
community at home, and to attract stu- 
dents from other centers of population. 

This democratic urge and the pres- 
sure of local interest partly account for 
the tremendous growth in members and 
in the size of junior colleges. At the 
same time local interest has helped 
create a curricular problem which 
neither the junior colleges or four year 
institutions have yet successfully solved. 
In the effort to furnish the widest vari- 
ety of services to the local population 
many institutions have split, education- 
ally, upon the rock of indeterminate 
function. 

Furthermore, the tendency to vague- 
ness or confusion of educational objec- 
tives has been intensified by the effort 
to draw students into the institution 
from some distance. For an institution 
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attempting to do many different things 
size of student body has an intrinsic 
significance. It furnishes students for 
the various courses of study in econom- 
ically manageable groups. Fees also 
enter into the matter. Income from en- 
dowments has been shrinking; and 
income from public appropriations has 
also been shrinking. Consequently, the 
income from students has become, al- 
most everywhere, a matter of deep 
moment. It is not to be wondered at, 
under those circumstances if many insti- 
tutions have “enriched” their program 
with gingerbread offerings likely to 
tempt the undecided. Recently I read 
a report of a faculty committee in justi- 
fication of a degree offered by a college 
in this area. It defended it on the basis 
of what other colleges were doing and 
because to omit the degree would reduce 
student enrollment and affect alumni 
loyalty adversely. Conspicuously absent 
was any discussion of the equipment 
available for the work and of the aca- 
demic validity of the program itself. 

The use of examples is dangerous, but 

I venture to suggest that a candid study 
of what is offered in colleges in the North 
Central area under the general title of 
business administration would cause 
one to shudder. Or take physical edu- 
cation as an illustration. A recent study 
showed that fifty-one out of fifty-nine 
publicly controlled institutions trained 
teachers of physical education, that 
fifty-seven out of one hundred and one 
privately controlled institutions, most of 
which were liberal arts colleges, also 
trained teachers in the same field. 
Finally, twenty-nine out of thirty-four 
teachers colleges trained instructors in 
physical education. Thus out of the 
two hundred institutions involved in the 
study, one hundred and thirty-seven 
professed to prepare students to teach 
physical education. The amount and 
quality of work in the field varied among 
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those institutions from the merest sham 
to thoroughgoing training, much of it 
at the grauate level. 

Not all the want of coherence arises 
from such obvious spreading of bait to 
catch students. Vagueness has not in- 
frequently grown out of the natural and 
proper but undisciplined enthusiasm 
of faculties. Their own interests often 
suggested branching into new fields, 
first tentatively, then more broadly. All 
too often these excursions were uncoor- 
dinated, or coordinated, only by the 
ancient process of academic logrolling 
—a method which does violence to the 
word coordination, and results in con- 
fusion of aims. 

In consequence of these deflecting 
forces, institutions of higher education 
have often attempted programs which 
were essentially incoherent. Junior col- 
leges have been at the same time ter- 
minal institutions, pre-professional, 
somewhat vocational, and partly the first 
two years of a liberal arts course. Col- 
leges of the liberal arts have been 
devoted to general education, to teacher 
training, and have multiplied degrees in 
arts, in science, in music, in business 
administration, until some have as many 
undergraduate degrees as a university. 
Teachers colleges have not been content 
with one specific function but have 
broadened and diversified their pro- 
grams in other fields. 

Agencies like the North Central Asso- 
ciation have contributed to this confu- 
sion by having standards of such char- 
acter that inchoate and incoherent aims 
often did not adversely affect accredit- 
ation. Size, number of departments, 
endowment, library, faculty training— 
these might all meet fixed requirements 
without revealing the essentially incon- 
sistent character of the program. For 
some years a separate list of teacher 
training institutions was maintained; 
but effectively it was abandoned some 
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time ago, though it has lingered, so to 
speak in the wings. Technical schools, 
teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, 
music schools—in short any and every 
four-year institution is judged upon the 
same basis—and those are mainly con- 
cerned with the resources of the insti- 
tutions rather than with its program. 

In suggesting that the time has come 
to lay more emphasis upon differentia- 
tion of function, I am not opposing the 
trend toward democracy of opportunity 
in higher education. Let us accept that 
postulate and take it for granted during 
our discussion. Having done so three or 
four points are obvious. First, every 
school cannot perform every sort of 
function of higher education. The demo- 
cratic ideal cannot be fulfilled upon any 
desirable or significant level without 
differentiation of function. Second, the 
program should be constructed to meet 
the need of a reasonable body of stu- 
dents. It should not be inflated with 
hollow ambitions upon the part of the 
teaching staff or decorated with enticing 
academic frostings. The character of the 
institution as a local industry should 
not dominate the academic program. 
Third, the widespread and disastrously 
wasteful duplication of facilities must be 
controlled in the interests of public 
solvency, without which democracy be- 
comes impossible. Finally, it is perfectly 
clear that the cost of subsistence ought 
not to be the determining factor in the 
construction of a program. It is true 
that it may cost more to live away from 
home, but the savings in wasteful dupli- 
cation, and the gains in academic 
integrity offset this loss. 

The moment has come, therefore, to 
reverse the trend toward confusion of 
function. Instead of being all things to 
all students, let each college choose its 
function, state it with clarity, and pursue 
it with integrity. Fortunately, the new 
Statement of policy, which is being 
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adopted as a substitute for the old body 
of standards, opens the way for this 
association to put its weight into the 
scales in favor of a clearer and more 


* coherent definition and limitation of 


activities to those for which there are 
need, funds, equipment, personnel and 
program. All the weight and the prestige 
of this body will be needed to reverse 
the current which has been running 
more and more strongly in recent years. 
Because of local control, because of the 
all but total absence of central direction 
or even guidance, no avenue of reform 
is open save through the co-operative 
effort of such an agency as this. Even 
this organization cannot command; nor 


‘would I wish to have it able to do so. 


It may, however, exert a significant 
influence. The new statement of policy 
clears the way for just such a service. 

Hereafter, as a result of actions taken 
at this meeting, ‘An institution will be 
judged for accreditment upon the basis 
of the total pattern it presents as an © 
institution of higher education.” “Every 
institution that applies for accreditment 
will” be required to “offer a definition 
of its purposes”. That statement of spe- 
cific objectives becomes the point of 
reference by which its work is to be 
judged. The new policy of the Associa- 
tion takes explicit cognizance of the fact 
“that the purposes of higher education 
are varied, and that a particular institu- 
tion may devote itself to a limited group 
of objectives and ignore others.” Indeed, 
the only limitation upon differentiation 
of function is that all institutions of 
higher education must provide “minimal 
facilities for general education or re- 
quire the completion of general educa- 
tion for admission.” 

That may fairly be called the central 
and controlling policy of the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education 
hereafter. No longer will all institutions 
be judged on the bases of their material 
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equipment and personnel. Indeed, it is 
explicitly stated that “the facilities and 
activities of an institution will be judged 
in terms of the purposes it seeks to 
serve,” and the association seeks to pre- 
serve “desirable individual qualities.” 
Standardization is no longer the watch- 


word, differentiation is much more nearly » 


the ideal. 

This matter of the definition of func- 
tion is not an invitation to vague and 
high sounding generalities. It may and 
should be done concretely. If one degree 
is to be given, the choice of that specific 
degree should be justified; the basis and 
the reason for the program should be 
made clear. If more than one degree 
is offered, then each should be justified 
upon the basis of need, resources, equip- 
ment, personnel, and program, the more 
explicit, the more precise and lucid the 
statement, the better. Where the pro- 
gram is limited, it is not an indication 
of weakness, but may, indeed, represent 
strength—strength of will, and clarity 
of reasoning. 

Each institution becomes, in one 
sense, its own criterion. If it adopt a 
legitimate function, and if it discharge 
that function adequately, its accredit- 
ment is secure. Of course, it will not be 
likely to fulfil significant aims unless it 
have resources, equipment, and per- 
sonnel of high quality and in adequate 
amounts. Manifestly, moreover, eaci 
institution may not hope to be the final 
judge of the validity of its program nor 
of the measure of materials and per- 
sonnel necessary to its effective work. 
The Association will require more data 
for judgment rather than less. Institu- 
tions will be compared with each other 
rather than with some abstract and 
mathematical entity. 

Under this program the function of 
the association becomes not less delicate 
and critical, but more so than before. 
If one measures things against a stand- 


ard they maye be declared too long or 
short. If, on the other hand, one seeks 
to give life to a policy, the factor of 
subjective judgment becomes much 
more important. That fact might better 
be faced at the outset. A moment ago, 
I said, “If it adopt a legitimate func- 
tion”. What is a legitimate function? 
There is no fixed and unalterable list of 
approved objectives; it is a matter of 
judgment. Again I said, “If it discharge 
that function adequately,’ Adequacy, 
again, is a matter of opinion. By very 
definition judgment and opinion are sub- 
jective matters; they are not capable of 
precise measurement. On the other hand 
judgment and opinion are not-neces- 
sarily arbitrary in quality. Indeed, 
informed judgment and mature opinion 
responsibly exercised are the reverse 
of arbitrary. Nonetheless, we may as 
well resign ourselves to the fact that if 
there have been charges of prejudice, 
arbitrary action, and unfairness before, 
those charges will be redoubled in num- 
ber, shrillness and vehemence. Those 
charged by their fellows with responsi- 
bility for these judgments must accept 
with what philosophy they can the 
slings and arrows of outraged college 
officers, and the rest of us must support 
them in their valuable but often thank- 
less endeavors. 

The problems of differentiation of 
function are difficult, but they are not 
by any means insoluble. Let me illustrate 
with one or two examples typical of the 
issues which must be faced. 

One of the commonest of functions 
among colleges is the training of teach- 
ers. It has furnished the basis for a good 
deal of verbal acid throwing. Teachers 
colleges have been critical of liberal arts 
colleges for giving insufficient attention 
to technical training in education and to 
practice teaching. Liberal arts colleges, 
on the other hand, have been scornful 
of the teachers colleges for inadequate 
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preparation of their students in the sub- 
ject matter to be taught. Part of the 
difficulty has been that there was some 


truth on each side, so that opportunity | 


was offered for mutual recrimination. 
More of the difficulty, in my opinion, 
arose out of the failure to speak more 
precisely about teacher training. Few 
would insist that all teachers, for all 
subjects and all grades of school, should 
have the same sort of training. Yet that 
very confusion has contributed much of 
the sound and a good deal of the fury 
to this discussion. 

Colleges of whatever sort which set 
out to train teachers should define their 
purposes more precisely. It seems obvi- 


ous that a program designed to train © 


teachers for elementary schools should 
have significant differences from one 
calculated to prepare teachers for high 
school work. The mere similarity of 
phrase, “training teachers’, does not 
involve uniform problems, or methods, 
or emphases. In point of fact, prepara- 
tion of teachers for these various levels 
of instruction should be sharply differ- 
entiated in temper, in content, and in 
method. 

Institutions which seek to prepare 
teachers for the elementary schools will 
tell much of child psychology, and will 
deal with methods of presentation, and 
give much practice work. The reasons 
seem manifest. The materials of subject 
matter are relatively simple. The person 
approaching adulthood can master them 


with a reasonable effort. They are, more- 


over, subjects which have delightfully 
definite and authoritarian qualities. 
However Mr. Einstein may view the 
matter in his systems, for the first grade 
two and two still make four. With all 
the glossaries of permissible vulgariza- 
tions, English grammar and diction are 
still reasonably precise. Place names 
have changed with bewildering rapidity 
in the last twenty years, but the essence 
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of geography is still stable, and the sig- 
nificant items may still be identified. 
The vagaries of reform have left spell- 
ing manageably reliable. In short, the 
fields are reasonably well defined, 
knowledge may be both specific and ac- 
curate. The problem is not what is true, 
or what is probable only. Broadly speak- 
ing, the facts are clear and the truth is 
evident. 

Preparation of teachers in this field, 
therefore, while it must not neglect sub- 
ject matter, is concerned with how to 
motivate the child, how to present the 
matter most effectively, how to give the 
child speed and facility and a maximum 
of comprehension in reading. The basic 
problems are those relating not to the 
matter but to the child. That will natur- 
ally and inevitably be reflected in the 
program of the institution. 

Colleges, however, which seek to pre- 
pare teachers in the secondary field face — 
different problems. They will deal much 
more fully with subject matter and much" 
less with the methods of its presenta- 
tion. The materials of the subject matter 
are relatively complex. They require 
breadth and depth of understanding. 
Their teaching needs the perspective 
that comes from genuine familiarity and 
from maturity. For the most part they 
lack the precise and authoritarian qual- 
ity of elementary subjects. In arithmetic 
two and two make four but in political 
science and social science no such pre- 
cision is possible. One cannot be dog- 
matic with reference to truth, for the 
data of the social sciences are so numer- 
ous and so complex, they are so little 
subject to the laws familiar in natural 
science, that patterns of thought regard- 
ing them must inevitably be individual 
patterns. Those patterns belong in the 
realm of judgments, opinions, estimates 
of value which are always subjective, 
are never subject to proof and which 
must always be advanced tentatively. 
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Political thought, and all manner of 
social science, are different in nature 
from logical, mathematical, or philo- 
sophical thought. Political thought is 
psychological rather than logical. 
Whereas in the elementary field the facts 
are clear and the truth is evident, here 
the facts are disputed and truth is never 
provable. One may speak only of the 
weight of evidence. Even in the physical 
sciences the secondary school impinges 
at least, if it does not enter upon fields 
where hypothesis and theory must re- 
place provable and definite assertions. 
Science teaching in high school, there- 
fore, requires not only familiarity with 
the matter to be taught but requires 
depth—a background against which to 
set the material presented to the class. 
Four years at college is none too much 
to provide opportunity for the acquisi- 
tion of this enormously difficult back- 
ground, a background becoming ever 
more difficult and ever more complex, 
where opinion must be reshaped, where 
hypothesis must be redrawn, and where 
theory must be restated, constantly. 

The problem of teaching with this 
kind of material is not the problem of 
indoctrination of habituation. Funda- 
mentally it is a problem of stimulation. 
While the technique of teaching and 
practice are significant, relatively they 
do not occupy so dominant a position as 
in the elementary years. 

The time has come, it seems to me, to 
restore a more adequate emphasis to 
subject matter by giving the colleges 
four years in which to develop an ade- 
quate background of knowledge not 
merely in the special field but in cognate 
and in complementary fields, to open 
the way not only for knowledge but for 
reflective synthesis, so that the knowl- 
edge becomes significant in terms of 
intellectual and ethical and social values. 

As one reads articles upon “The Major 
Strategy of Guidance” (Ben D. Wood 
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and F. S$. Beers) and upon modern edu- 
cational trends in general, one sees that 
the drift is toward philosophical syn- 
thesis, toward requiring of the teacher 
something infinitely more than the stu- 
dents epitomize in their slang phrase, 
“He knows his stuff”. Before the teacher 
can know anything it must be a struc- 
turdl part of a significant intellectual 
and emotional totality. Without that, 
exploratory courses will still be excur- 
sions into the darkness, and survey 
courses will still be rapid skating over 
thin ice. 

Nonetheless, it is desirable to build 
more adequate curricula for teacher 
training at the secondary level. There- 
fore, it seems reasonably clear that the 
moment has come to add a fifth year for 
that purpose. It would have the advan- 
tage of giving a sounder education in 
the fields of learning and also sounder 
training in teaching method. It would 
weed out those who have no essential 
professional interest and who turn to 
teaching as a stop gap before facing the 
vocational issue, or who use it as a 
money-raising device before going for- 
ward with graduate or professional work, 
or who employ teaching as a waiting 
room to matrimony. It would give to 
teaching a sounder professional char- 
acter,—in personnel, and in the matter 
and the manner of teaching. There is no 
question that, if this were done, there 
would still be plenty of teachers, and 
those who were ready to undertake the 
extra training would be better prepared 
for their duties and for their responsi- 
bilities. 

Teacher training has been used as an 
Ulustration of the necessity for precision 
in stating educational objectives. One 
other illustration will suffice. What is 
the relationship between the liberal arts 
and the so-called vocational subjects 
such as business administration, jour- 
nalism, home economics, and the like? 
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These subjects are usually recognized as 
vocational in character, but it is obvious 
that other older and more standard ele- 


ments in the liberal arts curriculum are, 


not infrequently taught in such a way 
that are essentially professional in tem- 
per and character. 

Where they are professional they 
should be so labeled and not confused 
with the liberal arts curriculum. I am 
not in the least degree discounting their 
value or the validity of their inclusion 
in college curricula. That is quite beside 
the point. I am concerned only with the 
fact that there should be no confusion 
between professional objectives and the 
objectives of the liberal arts. Engineer- 
ing colleges have long made the distinc- 
tion clear; others should do likewise. 

Colleges, therefore, which wish to be 
colleges of the liberal arts should accept 
the curricular implications of that pur- 
pose, and colleges which wish to train 
students vocationally or professionally 
should differentiate their objectives and 
their curricula from those which have 
the more philosophical and intangible 
purpose. Both objectives are legitimate, 
each is desirable and necessary. But they 
are two, not one; a mixture impairs if 
it does not destroy both. 

We must come to significant differ- 
entiations of function. No one can be 
familiar with the profound character of 
the forces and ideas which are substi- 
tuting a general statement of policy for 
precisely annotated standards without 
recognition that the change is revolu- 
tionary in character, Never again can 
this be called a standardizing agency so 
far as institutions of higher education 
are concerned, With far more precision 
it could be called a differentiating 
agency. If the emphasis has hitherto 
operated to inhibit individualistic de- 
velopment, the influence and power of 
this association here and now become 
dedicated to freedom,—freedom with 
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integrity—to individualism, an individ- | 


uality that is coherent—to self-deter- 
mination, but to self-determination which 
is meaningful in the structure of Amer- 
ican education. 

The liberal arts curriculum should be 
directed primarily to the personal devel- 
opment of the students while in college. 
The professional curriculum looks 
inevitably and inescapably to activity 
after the completion of training. Be- 
tween those two points of view there is 


wide divergence. One looks essentially _ 


to a valid current experience, the other 
looks with almost equal emphasis to a 
future economic adjustment. The effort 
to make an emulsion between the two 
has not been successful. It is attempted 
under the dogma that subject matter as 


such is not inherently intellectual or | 


even cultural. Therefore, it is argued, 


business administration may be as cul- | 


tural as history. Whatever may be said 
for or against that general point of view 


in the abstract it befogs the issue in © 


most discussions. 


As a vehicle of general education, as | 
a basis for personal development, poetry _ 
will always be superior to advertising | 


because poetry is an attempt to express 


with beauty and power some truth, | 
some appreciation, some value or some | 


ultimate verity, which might otherwise 


be overlooked or underestimated. It has — 


no ulterior motive. It has no other pur- 
pose. Advertising, however chaste its 
English, however beautiful its art, how- 
ever tasteful its arrangement, always 
and everywhere must, by its very defi- 
nition, have that ulterior motive. That 
is not to say that advertising should 
not be taught. Far from it. I am point- 
ing out that when we say it can he 
taught in such a way as to serve the pur- 
poses of general education we ruin it 
either as advertising or as a subject cal- 


culated exclusively to enrich personal 


experience, 
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Tur Conference of High School Princi- 
pals with the Commission on Secondary 


Schools, held at The Piccadilly, Chicago, » 


Illinois, on Thursday evening, April 19, 
1934, was called to order at seven-fifteen 
o'clock by Mr. George E. Carrothers, 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Mr. Carrothers: In behalf of the Sec- 
retary and other members of the Com- 
mission, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the number who have shown an 
interest in coming out for this meeting. 
As Chairman or Presiding Officer for this 
evening, we prevailed upon Professor Wil- 
liam C. Reavis, University of Chicago, to 
serve, so from now on this meeting is in 
his charge. Professor Reavis. [Professor 
Reavis assumed the chair. | 

Chairman Reavis: Members of the 
Conference: When I was asked to pre- 
side at this gathering it was with the 
understanding that I was to serve in the 
capacity of a referee. I was tipped off to 
the fact that Dean Edmonson and a few 
of the war horses in this organization 
might get unruly, and I want to say to 
them right now that I am prepared for 
any emergencies of that kind that may 
arise. 

It is very encouraging to the gentle- 
men who are sitting at this table, the 
officials of this conference, that so many 
of you have turned out tonight. I wish 
that years ago when I was a high school 
principal the same interest might have 
been manifested, or at least that we might 
have been invited at that time by the of- 
ficers of the Association. I can remember 
the quinquennial report that Mr. Davis 
made in 1921 and how stimulating that 
proved to be to some of us who taught 


1A stenotype report, somewhat edited. — THE 
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high school administration in the colleges. 
But I think that nothing was ever made 
of that report such as might have been 
made of it. We had no opportunity like 
this to discuss the report. For instance, 
there were retrograde tendencies that the 
administration pointed out in the report 
but nothing was ever done by that com- 
mittee or by the North Central Associa- 
tion. Yet, if opportunity had been given 
for the principals to raise questions with 
the officials of the Association, if there 
had been some recommendations as to 
actions that might have been taken on 
that report, I can see that results might 
have come from Dr. Davis’ report that 
didn’t come from it. 

For instance, we might have had sug- 
gestions offered to boards of education as 
to the relationships which should exist 
between the boards and the principals 
of high schools, or between superintend- 
ents and principals of high schools, and 
on the basis of those recommendations 
such understandings might have pre- 
vailed among the membership schools of 
this Association as would have greatly 
benefited other persons out in the field. 
As it was expressed several times this 
afternoon, many members do not get the 
stimulation or the real benefit out of the 
North Central Association that might 
accrue to them. 

This is a grand opportunity, to my 
way of thinking, for the principals of the 
secondary schools to make known their 
points of view to the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, to get their reactions to certain 
questions, and certainly to have brought 
to fruition many suggestions of vital mu- 
tual concern to the members of the Asso- 
ciation as well as to the Association itself. 

We have been having the American 
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Medical Association meeting here in Chi- 
cago this week and last, and the meeting 
of the American Medical Association is 


the nearest approach, I think, to a meet-, 


ing such as we have tonight; for the op- 
portunity such as we have tonight is a 
clinic. Tonight we have here the doctors 
gathered around the table. I will not call 
them all by name. They are ready to an- 
swer the questions of you, their patients, 
if you will consider yourselves as patients 
for a little while. If you will regard your- 
selves as patients tonight you will have a 
chance to quiz the doctors as to how they 
shall doctor the problems that are your 
problems in the member schools of the 
North Central Association. 


The board of doctors has even gone so 


far as to put in your hands a list of ques- 
tions. These questions represent diseases, 
I suppose. However, the doctors have in- 
structed me not to hold you to these par- 
ticular questions which they have asked 
of themselves. I advise you, therefore, if 
you are vitally interested in questioning 
these gentlemen, that you ask any ques- 
tions you may have. You may bring be- 
fore the group or this conference tonight 
any questions which you think are vital 
questions. 

I have been given a list, or rather, 
Brother Clevenger has a list of persons 
that I might call on in case this confer- 
ence drags. I have no notion of using 
that list at all. I know you people will 
appreciate this opportunity and are go- 
ing to avail yourselves of the time to 
bring before these gentlemen who are 
capable of answering your questions or 
capable of throwing light on them, any 
problems that are real problems to you. 

For instance, we have here: “What is 
going to be the attitude of this Associa- 
tion toward the shortening of the school 
term to less than thirty-six weeks as a 
temporary emergency measure?” Some of 
you may be interested in that. It is my 
understanding that we can’t take a vote 
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on that here tonight, but certainly we can 
get that question before these people who 
will have votes in the North Central As- 
sociation. 


Who is the first with a question to. 


direct to those gentlemen here on which 
you want discussion, interpretation, or 
what not? Confine yourselves to this list 
if you want to, but feel free to go outside 
the list. Of course, these gentlemen are 
prepared to answer all your questions. I 
advise you to get outside this list as 
quickly as possible so that we can dis- 
cover how well prepared they are tonight. 
I see my friend Mr. Willett back here 
with fire in his eye. I am sure he has a 
question to ask or he wouldn’t be stand- 
ing there. 


WEEK-NIGHT CONTESTS 
Mr. G.W. Willett (Secretary of Com- 


mission on Unit Courses and Curricula): — 


I will ask this: How did we ever get 
into the anomalous situation of making» 


it possible that we can have all kinds of 


other contests except basketball games 


on week nights? That is the situation | 


we are in. Basketball is the only thing 
we have any question raised about. It 
is an athletic event on a week night. If 
it comes down to a plan of having mu- 
sical contests and debating contests and 


band concerts on those nights, athletic 


events shouldn’t be restricted, should 
they? That is my question. 


Chairman Reavis: Who is the man to. 


call upon to answer that question? Mr. 
Morley? 

Mr. E. E. Morley (High School, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio): Mr. Chairman, I 
don’t know why you refer that to me 
unless perchance because in the last four 
or five years I have been Chairman of 
the Committee on Athletics. We have 
been making reports for the last four or 
five years. Last year they thought that 
we had accomplished enough in securing 


standard regulations and a series of rec- 
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ommendations and it probably wasn’t 
necessary to continue the committee. 

I will say in regard to this question of 
contests occurring on nights other than 
Friday or Saturday nights, it is recog- 
nized as probably an undesirable prac- 
tice because of the fact that it does bring 
out a quite large number of people in ad~ 
dition to the participants. Probably these 
other non-athletic interscholastic affairs 
or evening events do bring out correspond- 
ingly just as many people and from that 
standpoint are probably just as undesir- 
able as interfering with evening study 
hours. However, that wasn’t our worry. 
We were appointed to do a particular 
job, to study and find out as nearly as 
we could what phases of the high school 
athletic program were undesirable, or at 
least which gave the appearance of inter- 
fering to some degree with the legitimate 
educational program of the secondary 
schools of this Association. 

We secured the standard which you 
are familiar with, Standard No. 10, which 
provides that member schools shall not 
participate in any interstate or national 
contest not approved by the state ath- 
letic association. Then we have this series 
of recommendations. I believe there are 
seven or eight of them. One of them states 
or recommends that contests played at 
night shall not be scheduled on nights 
preceding a school day. 

A policy of recommendation is a part 
of this accrediting business on which only 
advice can be given by the Commission. 

I may say in answer to the criticism 
that was made this afternoon, namely, 
that the Commission works in an auto- 
cratic manner and not in a democratic 
fashion, that we are going to ask the 
Commission to submit this recommenda- 
tion to a referendum vote in order to find 
out whether or not the principals are will- 
ing to elevate it to the distinction of a 
standard. I believe there were some 1200 
or 1300 of the schools reporting which 
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said that they had scheduled games on 
nights preceding school days. I haven’t 
the exact figures on that and I don’t 
know that they have been summarized, 
but at any rate a very large number of 
schools have been scheduling games on 
nights preceding school days. We are go- 
ing to try to find out what the concensus 
of the member schools and principals will 
be on that problem. 

I don’t know that that answers the 
question as it was stated; why we should 
discriminate between athletic contests 
scheduled on nights preceding school 
days and non-athletic contests or affairs 
so scheduled. I don’t think, myself, that 
there should be any difference between 
them, and that whatever policy is carried 
out with reference to the one is equally 
applicable to the other. 

That is what we proposed to do in the 
Commission with reference to the games 
scheduled on nights preceding school 
days. 

Chairman Reavis: Is that question an- 
swered satisfactorily to its asker? 

Mr. Willett: Most of the difficulty we 
have had in the North Central Associa- 
tion occurs mainly over misunderstand- 
ings, wherein some detailed matter is han- 
dled instead of the general policy cover- 
ing it. That is the question I had in mind. 
If we are going ahead with the number 
of extracurricular activities that most of 
our schools have, we will have to do what 
a school in southern Iowa did. They de- 
cided to have their musical contest on 
Thursday night because they couldn’t 
possibly have a basketball game on that 
night. I know some schools have sent 
their groups as far as fifty and seventy- 
five or ninety miles on Thursday night 
because they didn’t care to meet this par- 
ticular issue of having basketball games 
on that night or any other time except 
Friday night. They sent their musical 
people away and got them back in time 
for school the next morning. That is a 
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part of your picture, when you come 
down to the thing. 

It is a matter of a larger policy rather 
than anything else. The schools that 
didn’t break this rule probably broke 
the other. They had class plays or other 
things on week-day nights. It isn’t a mat- 
ter of athletics alone. You have many 
things going on in a high school and you 
have to have some of them occasionally 
on week-day nights. That is the reason I 
brought the point up. 

Chairman Reavis: Thank you for the 
question. Is there further discussion on 
this question? 

Mr. Donley (Illinois) : This is not quite 
the same question as was just asked. I 
should like to know why the Association 
doesn’t set up some standards for permit- 
ting us principals to schedule contests. 
For example, if we want to hold a trian- 
gular track meet we have to write to the 
manager of the state athletic association. 
It seems to me it is going too far for you 
to demand that we have to get permis- 
sion to hold that triangular track meet. It 
seems to me the Association itself should 
set up the standards for giving permission 
for holding such contests rather than leav- 
ing it with the state athletic association. 
For example, in connection with track, 
we can’t (in the state of Illinois) hold a 
track meet on Saturday if it conflicts with 
the district meeting. In other words, if we 
don’t care to go to the district meeting we 
can stay home and have no track meet 
at all. 

It seems to me that the Association 
shouldn’t delegate that power to the man- 
ager of the state athletic association but 
should set up its own standards. I want 
to know why they don’t do that. 

Mr. Morley: It seems to me that the 
general policy is to have the responsibil- 
ity for such decisions in the state athletic 
association. The North Central Associa- 
tion has no machinery set up to decide 
questions of that kind. 
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Chairman Reavis: While we are on 
that question, are there other related 


questions? 
Mr. H. H. Mourer (Bedford, Indi- 


* ana): If it is a good thing why don’t the 


institutions of higher learning follow the 
same policy? They have the same prob- 
lem. I should like to have someone 
answer that for an institution that is 
playing ball games on week-day nights. 

Chairman Reavis: Who wants to an- 
swer that? Dean Edmonson? 

Dean Edmonson (University of Mich- 
igan): We do not place enough emphasis 
on athletics at Michigan to pay any at- 
tention to it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. J. E. Master (Omaha, Nebras- 


‘ka): We have been working on this prob- 


lem in Omaha. We have found that we 
are able to change to Friday and Satur- 
day night. We have two or three contests 
going on in the same institution at the 
same time. It can be done. I think we can 
do a lot toward making these changes. 

Member: Let the men have a little 
right to do a few things and not have 
rules for every single thing we do in this 
world. 

Chairman Reavis: Who wants to an- 
swer that question? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Taliman: I don’t think there is a 
high school man worthy of the name who 
wants to have any activity on a week- 
day night preceding a school day, but it 
is absolutely impossible to get all these 
various activities in and hold them on 


Friday and Saturday. I don’t want them 


but I am compelled to have them. Every 
one of these other fellows is doing the 
same thing. If we can’t have a basketball 
game during the week there will be a de- 
bating contest or an oratorical contest 
and so on. It is one thing or another. 

It just seems to me that the right to 
decide these things should be left with 
the man who has that matter in charge. 
We certainly ought to have brains enough 
to know how to run these things. If we 
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haven’t, we ought to have the board of 
education take us out. I don’t believe it 
is necessary for any Commission to make 
a rule for every little, petty thing that we 
are going to do in our high schools. 
Chairman Reavis: Would you be sat- 
isfied to have it left, then, as it is now, on 


the plane of a recommendation merely ?., , 


Mr. Tallman; I certainly wouldn’t 
want to be called down for not obeying 
the recommendation. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. R. M. Robinson (Kewanee, IIli- 
nois) : It seems to me that we ought to be 
permitted to exercise as much judgment 
in the matter as our own state athletic 
association does. We were reminded a 
short time ago of the fact that we played 
two games with the local team in the 
same city on a school night. Yet nothing 
was said of the fact that our team which 
entered the district and intersectional 
tournament was gone two nights and 
missed two days of school. Had they 
been fortunate enough to go on to the 
state tournament they wotld have missed 
two or three or possibly four days of 
school. It seems to me that we are en- 
titled to a little leeway if the state asso- 
ciation at the end of the season is going 
to call us out on school days and school 
nights. 

Chairman Reavis: I know the Com- 
mission is getting some valuable instruc- 
tions on how to handle this question. 

Mr. B. H. McIntosh (State Derart- 
ment of Education, Wyoming) : It seems 
to me there is a suggestion there that Mr. 
Willett has made in that it would be 
much better if this recommendation were 
changed so that it would be the policy of 
this Association that as many events as 
possible of this kind should not be held 
on nights preceding school days, not em- 
phasizing athletics, letting them all be 
extracurricular activities. 

Mr. Morley: I think that is a good 
suggestion. I wouldn’t discriminate be- 
tween athletic activities and non-athletic 
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activities at all. We had a study. I don’t 
recall the exact figures, but on one of the 
studies we asked for a vote on the part of 
the principals of the member schools. We 
had information, I think, involving over 
2200 schools. I wouldn’t be exactly sure 
of these figures but approximately 75 per 
cent of the schools did definitely express 
their attitude in favor of some means of 
preventing scheduling of athletic contests 
on nights preceding school days, and that 
is why the Commission placed this rec- 
ommendation on the list of policies. I 
think Mr. Giles, who was a member of 
that committee, can probably supple- 
ment that with some of his own ideas and 
experiences. 

Chairman Reavis: How about it, Mr. 
Giles? 

Mr. Giles: I got on this operating ta- 
ble here under false pretenses. I didn’t 
know I was supposed to do this. It seems 
to me we have got off to a wrong start on 
this thing. We are supposed to be an As- 
sociation here, saying what you may or 
may not do. I think it is the other way 
around. You are the Association. You 
make these rules. Mr. Morley has just 
explained that this thing went out to you 
first. It came from you. Seventy-five per 
cent or more of the members of this As- 
sociation voted for that policy. We felt 
in the committee entirely justified in 
making that a regulation at the time be- 
cause of your vote for it. I think it is a 
splendid thing to have this discussion 
here to get a little better give and take on 
these matters you get in a questionnaire. 
Perhaps you didn’t think very much 
about this when you voted, but the vote 
to impose on yourselves, the members of 
this Association, a regulation of that sort 
was overwhelming. 

I agree that we ought not to have these 
detailed regulations. I think Mr. Morley 
has answered that. There ought not to be 
any distinction between athletic and non- 
athletic events. 
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I would suggest that if we can steer a 
movement, in spite of the college influ- 
ence, toward intramural, and develop the 
intramural program at the expense of 
interscholastic, that is perhaps the solu- 
tion of this. I think that is what we need. 
I know the difficulty of doing that, but 
certainly that is the solution, and then 
we wouldn’t have this regulation at all. 
If we can have, as many schools are de- 
veloping a 100 per cent intramural pro- 
gram, it will gradually take the place of 
interscholastics of all sorts, athletic and 
otherwise. 

Personally, I am very much opposed 
to all state contests and if we can do 
away with state contests we will elimi- 
nate a great deal of this interscholastic 
athletic and competitive activity. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Chairman Reavis: Do you want to ex- 
press a concensus of opinion for the ben- 
efit of the Commission, or are you willing 
to do as Mr. Morley suggests, have a ref- 
erendum on the question of whether or 
not this recommendation is to be raised 
to the status of a standard? You can ex- 
press yourselves either way, I think. The 
Commission will be only too glad to have 
you express a concensus if someone wants 
to put a motion which embodies the idea 
which is really at issue. 

Mr. Franzen: In regard to that ath- 
letic situation on nights preceding a 
school day, I am wondering whether 
something else doesn’t enter into it. In- 
diana is probably peculiar in basketball. 
At least it thinks it is. Certainly basket- 
ball in Indiana acts as an emotional out- 
let for the passions, for the desires, or 
whatever we want to call them, that 
nothing else does. Youngsters who attend 
a basketball game on a night preceding 
a school day are emotionally unfit for 
study the next day. Those same young- 
sters can go to a glee club concert or to 
a band concert and not be so emotionally 
upset as to be perfectly unable afterward 
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to do a little preparation or at least feel 
right for the next day’s work. 

There is another question I should 
like to raise. As I recall it, the only refer- 


‘endum vote sent to the Association was 


on the question of standards. I don’t be- 
lieve recommendations are submitted to 
referendum vote. I should like to ask the 
principals here if any of them remember 
voting on a recommendation concerning 
the number of games preceding a school 
day. They vote on a standard but not on 
a recommendation. 

Mr. Morley: Oh, yes. That was one of 
the questionnaires. 

Mr. J. M. Smith (Lockport, Illinois) : 
A recommendation saying no interscho- 
lastic games could be played. I wonder 
if we could change that to make it not 
more than a certain percentage. I think 
we all agree on that. [Cries of ‘““No!”’] 

Mr. Dye (North Dakota): It seems 
to me that we have a recommendation 
here we would all accept, in spite of the 
fact that this gentleman objects to be 
censured for violating the recommenda- 
tion. Everyone here recognizes that ad- 
ministratively it is almost impossible to 
get roo per cent of our events on Fridays 
and Saturdays. That is the ideal of every 
real school man. When we do have to 
move over, I agree with this gentleman 
that we do so reluctantly and we do so 
because of the educational problems in- 
volved. 

I disagree, however, with the gentle- 
man who drew on the comparison here in 
the different events, in spite of the fact 
that there may be something in that. The 
main fact is that pupils are out later at 
night, and because of that reason the 
two situations are not entirely dissimilar. 
They are somewhat similar on the emo- 
tional conditions differing with différent 
events. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
if we could agree on a matter of having 
this as a recommendation I am sure you 


ee 
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would find that every man here in ad- 
ministrative work wants to carry this out 
as an ideal recommendation, with the un- 
derstanding, however, that we may have 
to deviate from the recommendation be- 
cause of local necessity as an emergency 
measure from time to time, but those 
things will be considered emergency dé- 
viations rather than anything else. It is 
the way we have carried on in the past 
and I think we all want to carry on in the 
future that way. 

Mr. Carrothers: Have you ever been 
to Indiana? 

Mr. Dye (Fargo, North Dakota): I 
have not. 

Mr. Carrothers: All right. 

Chairman Reavis: We can’t give the 
whole evening to a discussion of this one 
topic. I will ask the gentleman on my 
left, Mr. Clevenger, to settle the question 
so that we can pass on to a discussion of 
some of these other points in this list 
here. o 

Mr. A. W. Clevenger (University of 
Illinois): Mr. Reavis has a peculiar way 
of asking a lot of me. I sometimes wish 
that I knew a lot more than I do know 
about certain things. The other day I 
read that in a certain insane asylum the 
swimming pool had become so popular 
that the superintendent was seriously 
considering filling it with water. [Laugh- 
ter.| Sometimes I feel that I am in about 
the same boat. 

As the State Chairman of Illinois for 
the North Central Association and the 
one who has to look after the enforce- 
ment of standards and seeing that recom- 
mendations are carried out, I always dis- 
like very much to have any recommen- 
dations written into such a pamphlet as 
the one that is sent to you called ‘“Pol- 
icies, Regulations and Standards,” which 
don’t mean anything. So this year we 
made a special study to see whether or 
not any attempt was being made to com- 
ply with those recommendations pertain- 


ing to interscholastic athletics. We real- 
ize that more than 75 per cent of the 
schools in North Central Association ter- 
ritory had voted that the regulations per- 
taining to athletics and these recommen- 
dations should go into this set of stand- 
ards. We made a study and we found 
out that a large proportion of the schools 
of Illinois are not scheduling games on 
nights preceding school days. There were 
perhaps only about one-fourth that were 
scheduling as many as three or more on 
nights preceding school days. There were 
a few that were scheduling as high as 
fifteen out of seventeen games. I remem- 
ber one instance of that kind. 

I agree with someone over here who 
said that he believed the people in charge 
of these high schools accredited by the 
North Central Association ought to have 
brains enough to run the administration 
of their schools. I want to say this: I 
feel that most of the principals in my 
own state, for example, are men who are 
thoroughly able to take charge of the 
situation, but there are always a few who 
have to have help from the outside, and 
these recommendations were probably 
put in for the benefit of those few. 

I think what we need is to have an ex- 
pression in the North Central Associa- 
tion as to whether or not we need to pay 
any more attention to these recommen- 
dations. Sometimes a set of recommenda- 
tions carried for a while perform their 
duty and can easily disappear from the 
pamphlets which are sent out by the 
North Central Association. It is true that 
these were written by a large majority 
of the member schools. I am wondering 
whether we want to continue those rec- 
ommendations or whether we want to 
continue the standards. As I understand 
it from the Standards Committee, the 
proposition now is to have a referendum 
vote on whether or not we make this 
recommendation a standard, the recom- 
mendation on the scheduling of athletic 
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games on nights preceding school days. 
Perhaps we don’t want to go that far and 
perhaps we ought to submit a referen- 
dum on whether or not we want to even 
carry the recommendation any longer. 

I am sure that this is a problem that I 
couldn’t settle myself, Mr. Reavis. 

Chairman Reavis: Well, I should like 
to ask this question: Do you want any 
further expression from the men who are 
gathered here tonight on this question, 
other than what you have already heard? 

Mr. Clevenger: I think we could have 
a showing of hands on how many feel 
that the recommendation would be no 
longer needed. That would be a good 
thing. Or whether we need to carry these 
recommendations any longer. 

Chairman Reavis: Would you like to 
have an expression from this group on 
the first one? 

Mr. Clevenger: I should like to know 
whether or not we want to have a recom- 
mendation pertaining to the scheduling 
of basketball games on nights preceding 
school days. Is that necessary in the As- 
sociation? 

Chairman Reavis: Is the question now 
clear to all of you? It is whether we shall 
have a recommendation on the matter of 
scheduling games on nights preceding 
school days. How many are in favor of 
abolishing such a recommendation, or 
asking the Commission to abolish it? 
How many want that recommendation 
killed? 

Professor Eliff: Before you call for a 
vote on that I should like to ask a ques- 
tion for information. I happen to be 
Chairman of the Committee on Standards 
and I am very much interested in what 
you are doing. Do I understand the mo- 
tion you are putting to mean to eliminate 
(f) under “Athletics” only? 

Chairman Reavis: It is just giving an 
expression of opinion on that. 

Professor Eliff: Not on all the recom- 
mendations but just that one? 
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Chairman Reavis: Just that one on 
athletics. May we see a show of hands? 
All in favor of having that recommenda- 
tion cancelled will show it by raising 
their right hands. Those opposed will 
manifest it by the same sign. That is, it 
continues as it is? The majority are in 
favor of having it as a recommendation 
in there. 

Now, how many want a standard of 
this? How many would like to have a 
referendum before it becomes a stand- 
ard? You will be given a chance to vote 
on it. That is the question we are putting. 

Member: I should like to have it left 
in but left out of the pamphlet Mr. Clev- 
enger speaks about. 

‘ Chairman Reavis: The majority have 
voted in favor of having it as a recom- 
mendation. How many favor having this 
recommendation raised to the status of a 
standard? Show that by raising your 
right hands. One. 

The Commission knows what the ex- 
pression of opinion is on this. We have 
consumed almost forty minutes in the 
discussion of this question. If we con- 
sume forty minutes on each of the next 
twelve I am afraid Dean Edmonson will 
miss that show. 

What is the next topic now? No. 2? 
No. 1? “Attitude of the Association 


toward the shortening of the school term 


to less than thirty-six weeks as a tem- 
porary emergency measure.” 

Do you want someone of the Commis- 
sion to speak on that? 

Dr. H. G,. Hotz (University of Arkan- 
sas): The Association has a standard 
concerning the length of school term. 
That standard is still printed in your 
standards. 

There is a provision that will apply 
next year, if it passes the Commission 
tomorrow, that says the schools may be 
exempted from one of the following 
standards: 1, 2, 4 (b), and 8. They may 
be exempted under any one of those 
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standards for next year, if they choose. 
If they want to be exempted from one of 
those standards, they must submit evi- 
dence, definite evidence, showing that 
they are economically unable to conduct 
a school for the required nine months. In 
other words, the burden of proof will be 
upon the school. 

It further specifies that the State 
Chairman may designate which one of 
these four standards the school may be 
exempted from meeting fully. I think 
that answers the question. Our Associa- 
tion and our Commission have a stand- 
ard for the nine-month term. It still 
stands, but there is some leniency where 
the school is economically unable to 
carry out the nine months, but then the 
burden of proof is upon the school. Those 
standards are 1, 2, 4 (0), and 8. 

Mr. Franzen: Dr. Hotz, I think you 
also ought to explain to these secondary 
men in regard to the two-year provision. 
I believe these people ought to know 
that. 

Dr. Hotz: 1 don’t have the full report 
here. The other one that Mr. Franzen re- 
ferred to was that no school may choose 
to be exempted from Standard 4 (8) if it 
has, for two consecutive years, failed to 
meet that standard. Standard 4 (6) says 
that every school must be conducted for 
a term of nine months. 


UNIT COURSES 


Chairman Reavis: Are there any spe- 
cific questions you would like to direct to 
Dr. Hotz? Anyone? I think he has satis- 
fied you with respect to the attitude of 
the Association on this question. 

No. 3. “The definition of a unit course 
of study and some of the problems in- 
volved in meeting the time requirement 
in schools organized on the hour period 
plan.” 

What one shall be asked to answer this 
one? What is the question? 

Mr. Dubach: I don’t know how many 
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of you have the trouble we find ourselves 
in by the fact that while there is a defini- 
tion of the unit course of study we find 
very much deviation, either in interpreta- 
tion or enforcement. I have in mind, for 
example, schools, an entire state in fact, 
from which I receive transcripts for non- 
prepared subjects, but those transcripts 
give full units of credit for that work. 
For such subjects as home economics and 
industrial work, I find that their hours 
are no longer; that is, the number of min- 
utes per period is no longer. The class 
meets five days a week. Yet to me those 
credits come in the form of full credits, 
possibly due to the fact that in a good 
many schools there seems to be no con- 
ception of any year’s work in any sub- 
ject which comes framed in anything less 
than a unit. A neighboring school re- 
quires eighteen units for graduation, but 
six of those units may be in industrial 
work, home economics work, expression, 
public speaking, other forms of non-pre- 
pared hours. They get the same result, 
but when a pupil comes to us what are we 
going to do with the person who brings 
us twelve units from an adjoining school, 
an excellent school, which has exactly 
the same rights that we possess? What 
shall I accept as a school administrator 
in the way of a unit? Can we not havea 
clearer definition than we now possess? 

Chairman Reavis: The members of the 
Commission seated about the table say 
that Dr. Willett should answer that ques- 
tion. Is he still here in the room? Can you 
answer that, Dr. Willett? 

Dr. Willett: I don’t know why I should 
be called upon to answer that in particu- 
lar. That is a particular thing we haven’t 
inquired into. I will say there is a differ- 
ence in the states. In some states the issue 
is real. Part of that harks back to the 
proposition of schools running sixty-min- 
ute periods. Those schools do not require 
outside preparation for other work. Con- 
sequently, some of those schools run over 
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that particular point by the fact that in- 
dustrial work or anything of that kind is 
treated exactly the same as other work. 
Some of the rest of them incidentally 
have outside preparation on all of those 
subjects. 

Of course the people in Illinois know 
what the regulation in this state is. It de- 
pends upon the training of the instruct- 
ors. You have a sixty-minute period in- 
structor who has a degree and so on. Ap- 
parently he has the ability to go ahead 
and handle some outside or supplemental 
work in connection with it. It works out 
in that way. If the instructor is handling 
a standardized course, he has to make up 
extra time on it. I think I am correct in 
that, am I not? 

It varies with the particular states as 
to what that thing is. That harks back, 
Mr. Dubach, to the organization of the 
school itself. I know that in some states 
that has been left entirely to the local 
district as to how they handle that mat- 
ter of providing a sixty-minute period. 
On the other hand, some of them arrange 
for it by outside work. 

Chairman Reavis: Are you satisfied 
with the answer? 

Mr. Carrothers: Standard 4 (d) cov- 
ers that. I think it is covered in a satis- 
factory manner. 

Mr. Dubach: Shall I refuse, then, to 
accept a forty-five-minute period from a 
neighboring school which has the same 
right that I possess? 

Mr. Clevenger: I think that perhaps 
we ought to give considerably more at- 
tention to the definition of unit course of 
study in secondary schools than we have 
been giving for some time. A good many 
years ago this definition was worked out, 
namely: “A unit course of study in a sec- 
ondary school is defined as a course cov- 
ering an academic year that shall include 
in the aggregate not less than the equiva- 
lent of 120 sixty-minute hours of class- 
room work, two class periods of unpre- 
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pared work being equivalent to one class 
period of prepared work.” 

That really meant in non-laboratory 
subjects, academic subjects, forty-min- 
ute periods per day for thirty-six weeks, 
which would mean 120 sixty- minute 
hours. If the subject happened to be one 
of full laboratory type, such as shop 
work, we required twice as much, or 240 
hours. And then someone worked out a 
plan later for laboratory subjects such as 
biological science, physics and chemistry, 
about 168 hours, or two double labora- 
tory periods per week. I am not sure that 
that plan is a good one. 

I think that we ought to give more at- 
tention to the giving of credit for achieve- 
ment in certain courses where we measure 
that. For example, in the state of Illinois 
we have worked out a plan for the grant- 
ing of credits on the basis of achievement 
in typewriting and shorthand. Rather 
than requiring two double periods per 
day for one year, we are allowing schools 
to offer that on the single period basis 
and to give a unit of credit for a year’s 
work, provided that the student reaches 
a certain achievement at the end of the 
year. If not, he can continue his work 
until he does. 

In the case of the full laboratory type 
subjects such as shop work, we have 
worked out a plan whereby the student 
can do a certain amount of study and a 
certain amount of library work outside 
of the school day, provided that there is 
a teacher in charge who knows how to 
direct that type of work. That is, we rec- 
ognize the fact that in industrial arts, for 
example, there are at least two general 
types of industrial arts students. One is 
the type who needs to develop skill, the 
other is the type who needs to acquire 
some knowledge of the general field, ‘and 
for that particular type there seems to be 
every evidence that that student can gain 
a great deal from a course in industrial 
arts which requires a certain amount of 
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outside preparation, a certain amount of 
library work, and so forth. 

I think that we need to give a lot more 
attention to this definition of a unit course 
of study in the secondary school. 

Of course, a lot of the questions that 
have come in about this particular topic 


have come from those schools that are ore » 


ganized on the sixty-minute period plan. 
They want to know whether for sixty 
‘minutes daily for a period of thirty-six 
weeks they can give a unit of credit, or 
whether they will have to arrange for a 
certain amount of extra time. Those are 
some of the questions that are coming in. 

And then there is also the tendency for 
those schools organized on the sixty-min- 
ute period plan to reduce the amount of 
time in the hour period. That is, can they 
give fifty-seven minutes, can they give 
fifty-five minutes, and still call it the 
hour period plan? 

In Illinois we have worked out these 
plans which I have very briefly mentioned 
relative to typewriting and shorthand and 
bookkeeping and in industrial arts, in 
order to help solve a local situation in 
this state. I know that in some of the 
states not very much attention has been 
given to it, and when these credits are 
passed on to us at the University of Illi- 
nois, for example, we are up against the 
proposition of allowing a full unit of 
credit over in some other state for a unit 
course of study which has not required 
anywhere near the amount of time that 
we require in our own state. So there is 
quite a difference in practice throughout 
these states. 

Chairman Reavis: Mr. Dubach, would 
you like to state your question now in the 
form of an issue that you would like to 
have the Commission meet? If so, I think 
we can get an expression of opinion on 
that. 

Mr. Dubach: Tam not at all sure I can 
state it in the form of an issue, in view of 
the explanations furnished by Mr. Willett 
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and by Mr. Clevenger, but I am still puz- 
zled and I think some of the rest here are, 
because I am firmly convinced that we 
should not give credit, to put it very 
plainly, for work done in a school in 
which we know those teachers are handi- 
capped by the situation and their ability 
to meet the general requirements of the 
North Central Association. Those sub- 
jects are subjects about which the pupils 
themselves tell us, “No, we don’t do any- 
thing except the classroom work, but we 
know we got credit for it. It says so right 
there on the line.” And it does. “One 
unit.” 

Mr. Holley (Oklahoma): It seems to 
me that all this discussion is putting an 
emphasis on the time provision. We don’t 
know that there is any relationship in 
particular between the amount of time 
served in class and the skill which the 
pupils gets out of the class. I don’t know 
whether he referred to Oklahoma or not. 

Mr. Dubach: Not this time. 

Mr. Holley: I thought maybe you were 
talking about Tulsa. The schools down 
there are permitted under the regulations 
to give a unit of credit in home economics 
and shopand those special subjects where 
they have the hour periods. We believe 
that if there is any relationship between 
the amount of time served and what he 
gets out of the course he gains more from 
getting the extra time in English and his- 
tory and so on than he could possibly 
save if he lacked thirty minutes of serv- 
ing ninety minutes’ time daily in shop 
work or other special subjects. I thought 
the trend was in the other direction. Iam 
a little bit surprised at the question com- 
ing up in that manner tonight. 

Mr. L. N. McWhorter (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota): I am glad Mr. Holley 
brought up that point. I am not at all 
anxious about the activities of the class 
in industrial arts or home economics or 
anything of that kind for sixty-minute 
periods, but we are beginning to be very 
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much concerned about what goes on in 
the history class for sixty minutes. It 
seems to me that is the actual issue. When 
we come to a real understanding of what 
the class hour is, what the activities of the 
class hour should be, we come to a solu- 
tion of this problem. 

Chairman Reavis: Is there anyone else? 

Dr. Hotz: I should like to ask one 
question. Are you men who are giving 
credits meeting any difficulty in giving 
credits on the qualitative basis such as 
Mr. Clevenger proposed, that is, on the 
basis of achievement levels? So far as I 
know, our Association would not oppose 
that plan. We recognize that these stand- 
ards are purely quantitative standards, 
but if you want to substitute qualitative 
standards we should like to know if you 
are having any difficulty in using that 
type of standard. 

Mr. Franzen: I am very much inter- 
ested in the qualitative proposition my- 
self. I wish I had more illustrations but 
here is one. A certain chap who had been 
interested in something that I had sug- 
gested, took his algebra class, in forty- 
five-minute periods, with no home work, 
and finished what the ordinary high 
school worker does by the end of June, 
by the end of March, by using directed 
study and certain technique that he had 
developed. He had covered the whole 
thing by the end of March. In order to 
get a unit I suppose this fellow. must sit 
in that classroom during all of April and 
May. 

Mr. Masters: I think we are using the 
qualitative standards just a little bit. I 
can’t say that high school principals as 
yet would try to inquire into the qualita- 
tive work and try to ascertain the value, 
but we do a great deal in subjects like 
algebra, foreign languages, and even in 
English. If we put a student into certain 
classes and he is not able to go on with 
the work, he has to drop back. Therefore, 
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of course, the qualitative situation is ap- 
plied to him. 

I should like to say to Mr. Dubach 
what we say to the young fellow coming 
to us. A great many come to us with 
typewriting and a unit for it. The unit is 
for a forty-five-minute period. We say to 
him, “We will not give you any more 
than we can get unless you can go on 
with the next higher typewriting sub- 
ject.” In checking a good many tran- 
scripts I simply do this: I will not give 
any student any more credit than he is 
entitled to. I think that is a fair basis. It 
works out fairly well with that arrange- 
ment. I know that it is sometimes a pen- 
alty upon what he has done, but never- 
theless it is only fair after all. 

Mr. Carrothers: I should like to make 
one statement. In all probability this 
question comes up in the state of Michi- 
gan because I have a copy of a number of 
letters stating that high schools did not 
accept all credits that a pupil transferred 
with. I always reply that the dean of the 
college reserves the right to accept what- 
ever credit he wants from other colleges, 
and therefore every high school principal 
ought to be in the same position, to ac- 
cept what he wants to accept. I do be- 
lieve that the Association ought to make 
a regulation about that. 

Mr. Deam: During the last two years 
I know of one young man who received 
credit in United States history for a 
year’s work who had six months in other 
history. This Association has approved of 
doing American history in the twelfth 
year and giving credit on the college 
level, so it seems to me it all resolves it- 
self into a basis of achievement. If we 
are to revert to the basis of quantitative 
standards, then it seems to me we are go- 
ing backward. » 

Chairman Reavis: Well, I suppose we 
ought to leave that problem and go on to 
something else. There are other questions 
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here on which you will probably want to 
express your views. 


LENGTH OF TERM 


Mr. Morley: Mr. Chairman, I think 
one of the most important problems we 
have relates to the length of the school 


term. One of the matters that called this, 


particularly to my attention was a sug- 
gestion which came from the Chairman 
of the Standards Committee, Mr. Eliff, 
who reported that more than half of the 
schools that were not running their terms 
for thirty-six weeks were from Ohio, and 
more than ninety per cent of those that 
had not kept the school open for thirty- 
six weeks over a period of two years were 
from Ohio. Of course, that may be due to 
one of two things. Maybe when we run 
out of money we close up our schools. 
The rest of you just hang on. 

I should like to find out from the states 
represented in this territory, particularly 
those states that are successful in raising 
money to keep the schools open, how 
they do it. 

Chairman Reavis: Is there any person 
in the audience who can speak on that? 

Mr. Morley: I should like to hear from 
Chicago. 

Mr. Hanna: We have kept on anyway, 
whether we have any money or not. I 
- should like to say this seriously. I won- 
der if holidays are included in that thirty- 
six weeks, because in Chicago we have 
eight set vacation days, which leaves 172 
days. 

Chairman Reavis: Dr. Hotz, will you 
answer on that point? 

Dr. Hotz: Our annual report answers 


that. There it says that single holidays . 


are exempted, but not anything more. We 
have never checked up on that standard 
very rigidly. We rather feel that if the 
schools run for 175 days in the clear the 
thing is satisfactory. 

Mr. Carrothers: A suggestion has been 
made that we have an intermission of 
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just a moment or two in case you want to 
have that seventh-inning stretch. Some 
fellows feel they need to go. Then we 
want to discuss the fee and the classifica- 
tion of schools. [ Recess. | 


THE QUESTION OF FEES 


Chairman Reavis: Mr. Giles has a 
question that he would like to propose 
for discussion. 

Mr. Giles: The High School Princi- 
pals’ Association in Wisconsin passed a 
resolution asking for a lowering of the 
$5 fee. 

Mr. Carrothers: I should like to make 
a statement on that, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I have looked into it. I shall try to 
do it briefly. The fee of $5 charged to 
each member school has been to cover the 
Quarterly and for carrying on all other 
work that has been handled through the 
Secondary Commission. I know that in the 
Middle States Association they charge 
$7.50. The Southern Association, as I re- 
call, charges $10. If we are going ahead 
with the research work and the study that 
we are planning to do I see no way in 
which we can at this time reduce the $5 
fee. 

Chairman Reavis: Can we have an ex- 
pression of opinion on that? To get the 
question settled very quickly, how many 
favor a reduction of the fee from $5 to 
$3? All those who do will show their po- 
sition by raising their right hands. No 
one. We have an expression of opinion, 
then, on that matter. 

What other questions are you inter- 
ested in discussing here now? 


MUSIC CONTESTS 


Mr. Tallman: I wonder if the Com- 
mission has ever taken up the matter of 
eligibility for contests other than athletic 
contests. I refer particularly to music 
contests and band contests. A boy can be 
a member of a band or a member of an 
orchestra and fail in his work and go into 
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a state contest. He can be in the high 
school nine semesters or ten semesters 
and still enter the band contest. His other 
extracurricular activities I know nothing 
about. Has that subject ever been pre- 
sented to the Commission? 

Chairman Reavis: The board of strat- 
egy here confess their inability to answer 
that. Is there anyone in the audience who 
can? 

Mr. E. H. K. McComb (Indianapolis, 
Indiana): They have no requirements in 
the National Band Association. 

Mr. Giles: In the state organization? 

Mr. McComb: The only thing you can 
do is to put your own rules in. 

Mr. Tallman: If you do that you are 
penalizing the boy who might be a good 
cornetist. 

Mr. McComb: That is all you can do. 

Dr. Hotz: You are supposed to get 
your own association to set up standards. 
When you get them set up we can back 
them up. 

Mr. Tallman: If those fellows are good 
bandsmen they will get them in. 

Mr. Melton (Illinois) : The State Chair- 
man of Illinois two years ago counted, I 
think, more than half of them over twen- 
ty-one years of age. 

Mr. James Rae (Mason City, Iowa): 
I suppose our difficulty lies in this fact. 
In the athletic contest situation, those 
rules and regulations have never been set 
up by the school administrators. When 
we come over to the music contests, it 
has been the music supervisors who have 
dictated everything. So the suggestion 
made is timely, that this group might 
make a request or recommend that regu- 
lation to the national band organization 
or the national orchestra organization. 


REGULATIONS GENERALLY 


Mr.H.C. Mardis (Lincoln, Nebraska) : 
I am afraid we are getting out into deep 
water. The suggestion was made some time 
ago about contests generally, namely, that 
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the organization should stay away from 
detailed administrative standards, that 
such details are a job for the individual 
schools or individual state groups. I agree 
with Mr. McComb, that we haven’t any 
such standards. I don’t care whether it is 
a class play or what it is. If those fellows 
meet the standards of the athletic asso- 
ciation in my state I let them play if they 
are twenty-three years old or if they are 
grandfathers. It seems to me we ought to 
have backbone enough not to have the 
wrong kind of organization in our own 
states. 

I don’t believe it is the job of this 
Association to begin to set up detailed 
rules of eligibility which the Lord knows 
couldn’t be enforced if we had fourteen 
inspectors in every state. That is a job 
either for the local school or the state 
organization handling that particular ac- 
tivity. 

Chairman Reavis: We have had two 
views presented here. 

Mr. Rae: I agree with the gentlemen. 
We cannot do it but we can request it be 
done. 

Chairman Reavis: Would you like to 
express an opinion to the Commission on 
that, that you would like to have them 
consider it? All in favor of having the 
Commission consider this question will 
indicate by a show of hands. Now those 
opposed, the same sign. 

I think the ‘“‘ayes” have that. 

Mr. Melton: I should like to add to 
the remark I just made. As a result of the 
situation I mentioned, the association has 
passed a regulation requiring the stu- 
dents now to be not more than twenty- 
one years of age. I won’t express an opin- 
ion as to whether the Association should 
or should not do it, but those things regu- 
late themselves pretty well. ° 

Chairman Reavis: I am sure the Com- 
mission will be glad to consider this mat- 
ter. Do you care to instruct them with 
your views any farther before we leave 
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that question and go on to another one? 
Are there any more views you would like 
to express to them while they are here? 
Mr.G. A. Manning (Muskegon, Mich- 
igan): It seems to me that one of the 
difficulties about this situation is that a 
great many subjects like music are given 


credits. They are regular credit subjects,, 


just the same as algebra or English. Ath- 
letics is not a subject as such. I don’t see 
why pupils should be penalized in music, 
for instance, because we might later on 
have a standard on that. It seems to me 
we should encourage our music subjects 
to become as soon as possible regular 
credit subjects. 

Chairman Reavis: Does anyone else 
care to speak on this subject? 

Mr. McIntosh: It was mentioned a 
moment ago in connection with the mat- 
ter of athletics that if the state athletic 
association provided certain standards 
the North Central Association would 
back them up. There is no athletic asso- 
ciation as yet within thé state to take 
care of this matter of eligibility, and con- 
sequently there is nothing to recommend 
to the Association to be backed up. It 
seems to me that this matter of eligibility 
might better be taken care of by the or- 
ganizations that exist within the states, 
so that the North Central Association 
may back them up, rather than hold off 
on the thing until that can be done. 

Mr. H. E. Blaine (Joplin, Missouri: I 
rather agree with that idea. For instance, 
in our state there is only a part of the 
high schools that are in the North Cen- 
tral Association. For instance, a school 
may not be in the North Central and yet 
put forth a very good musical organiza- 
tion, or debating team, or something of 
that sort. If the rule should be set up in 
the North Central Association and if it 
did not pertain to those schools, then the 
North Central schools would be more or 
less handicapped because of that regula- 
tion. For instance, in our state the state 
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university handles the state music con- 
test. Yet all the high schools in the state 
may send in their bands and only 75 or 
80 per cent are in the North Central As- 
sociation. That would have to be taken 
into consideration. 

Chairman Reavis: The Commission is 
very much pleased to get this expression. 
Is there anyone else? 

Mr. V. L. Tatlock (Bloomington, In- 
diana): It seems to me we are at variance 
on this. Isn’t it somewhat a reflection 
upon us principals that we haven’t at- 
tacked this problem through our organi- 
zation in the state before we issue rules? 
If we would as a group go into our own 
state associations and put the idea over 
to our schools that they should have cer- 
tain approved rules (which means ap- 
proved through school administrators) 
those things could be avoided with much 
less friction than where we wait until 
some twenty-two-year-old debating team 
wins the championship and then we all 
rise up in horror about it. We ought to 
anticipate that thing. We ought to insist 
that the contests be approved by the 
school administrators before they enter 
into them. 

Chairman Reavis: Is there any further 
discussion of the question? 

Mr. Dieterich: May I say that the 
state University of Missouri has already 
met this situation in our own state. They 
are adopting recommendations covering 
that. It seems to me that this ought to be 
handled through our own organizations 
and it can be done because we are do- 
ing it. 

Mr. W. H. Gemmill (Des Moines, 
Iowa): While these things are true, it is 
hard to standardize on the things which 
other agencies are handling. Yet I think 
we can clear it up by one statement, mak- 
ing it in the form of a recommendation, 
that all interscholastic contests be held 
on the same basis, in so far as scholastic 
work and requirements are concerned. 
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That one thing would clear it all up, and 
no association like the Band Supervisors 
or the Music Supervisors could put on a 
contest if they didn’t comply with that 
recommendation. 

Mr.H.C.Mardis (Lincoln, Nebraska) : 
May I arise with one more question? 
Why do we have to go to the North Cen- 
tral Association to wash our dirty linen? 
If the bandmasters are running the music 
contests and the commercial departments 
are running a commercial contest, why in 
the name of heaven can’t we as individ- 
uals or as a state organization of princi- 
pals do the thing that has been suggested 
by several? I see more grief than we can 
get out of in the next twenty years if this 
Association starts in, even on a basis of 
recommendations, doing things which it 
has neither the business or efficiency to 
administer. [ Applause. | 

Member: It seems to me there is a 
question here and I wonder if the ques- 
tion wasn’t raised on the wrong basis. I 
believe it was proposed that we do with 
this as we did with athletics. Did we ever 
set any athletic eligibility rules or re- 
quirements? 

Dr. Hotz: Mr. Chairman, we have this 
requirement: that any school under dis- 
cipline by the state athletic association is 
dropped from our list, or is warned. 

Member: Yet the state athletic asso- 
ciation was the one who set the rules, not 
this Association. 

Dr. Hotz: We didn’t set the rules. 

Chairman Reavis: Is there any further 
discussion on this question? 

Mr. Manning: If the other state con- 
tests are as much a bugbear as they were 
in the state of Michigan, I would suggest 
that the others follow the lead of Michi- 
gan. Do what we did with all contests. 
We do have two remaining, the state bas- 
ketball tournament and the state debate. 
We have gotten rid of all the others. So 
if you will do with the contests what we 
did (and they were certanly a bugbear 
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with us), you won’t worry about that. 
Professor Elif: I want to suggest that 
there are certain requirements in all 


states set up by the state board of edu- 


cation for classifying accredited schools. 
Here is where this matter belongs. I 
would suggest to you principals that you 
take up the matter with your accrediting 
agencies in your own states and impress 
upon them your opinion and what you 
want at home and you will never have 
any trouble with the Association. 

Mr. Rae: May I add a word in re- 
sponse to Dr. Eliff? That has been done 
in some states. The difficulty comes when 
we enter the national music contest in 
that they do not have uniform handling 
of eligibility and so on. 

Professor Eliff: There are rules and 
regulations governing the competition in 
our state with the national body. I have 
studied a number of them in the different 
states. They are worked out by the insti- 
tutions conducting the contest, and they 
are, so far as I know, almost verbatim 
alike. They are in precise agreement in 
all the states I have examined. We have 
had no trouble in that respect, none at 
all. 

Chairman Reavis: Have any of you 
other questions to ask? 


TERM OF ACCREDITMENT 


Mr. Carrothers: I am very interested 
in a poll of the Association concerning 
the classification of schools as mentioned 
at noon. We have asked for reports from 
all of you every year, yet I see principals 
in this room whose schools have been 
accredited since time immemorial. They 
have never even been warned. Why 
couldn’t we accredit such schools for 
three, four or five years? I wish you 
would think about that so we could'‘pass 
a recommendation on to my successor 
who will be elected tomorrow. 

Would it be all right to consider the 
accreditment of schools for, say, three, 
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four or five years? Then maybe they 
would not be checked except for one or 
two points in between periods, instead of 
requiring an annual report. Do you like 
to make out those reports and send them 
in? [A “No.” ] 

Chairman Reavis: I think that ques- 
tion got an immediate answer. In thé 
light of that answer, do you care to have 
any further discussion? 

Mr. Carrothers: I think whoever in 
this room is gonig to be elected Chairman 
of our Commission got the answer and 
we will let him have it for next year. 


TEACHING LOAD 


Chairman Reavis; Are there any other 
questions you would like to have dis- 
cussed? 

No. 7? “Methods of computing the 
teaching load.” What is the issue there? 
Who wants to speak on that? You have 
the enrollment at the beginning of the 
year and you have the daily attendance 
at the beginning of February, perhaps 
150 below that. Which do you take, the 
actual enrollment for the year or the at- 
tendance on that particular date ? 

Dr. Hotz: Your blank states that the 
first of October figure is to be taken. 

Chairman Reavis: Any other ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Clevenger: I should like to invite 
the attention of those who are filling out 
the blanks annually to this fact: In figur- 
ing the teacher load some of the princi- 
pals are filling that out showing, for ex- 
ample, the number of classes taught by 
the teacher daily. Others are showing the 
number of class periods. Other schools 
are just figuring the number of teachers 
of so-called academic subjects. 

I think that our blanks ought to be 
clearly stated so that there would be no 
question about what they mean. 

Chairman Reavis: Any further discus- 
sion of that? What about No. 2: “Meth- 
ods of improving high school library fa- 
cilities through cooperation with public 


libraries.” Have you any advice to give 
on that to the Commission? 
Mr. Carrothers: Take No, 11. 


STANDARD ELEVEN 


Chairman Reavis: “Interpretation of 
Standard 11 —- Preparation of Superin- 
tendent or Principal directly in charge of 
a high school.” 

How about that? Certainly you are 
not uniform on that. 

Mr. Carrothers: A new standard is go- 
ing into effect next year. 

Chairman Reavis: Will you state that 
standard to the assembly, Dr. Carroth- 
ers? Dr. Hotz, will you do that? 

Dr. Hotz: Do you want the standard 
read? I believe you all know what the 
standard is. The standard is not in force 
yet as it applies to next year. 

“Standard 11—Preparation of Super- 
intendent or Principal: The superintend- 
ent or the principal directly in charge of 
the supervision and administration of the 
high schools shall hold a Master’s degree 
from a college belonging to the North 
Central Association, or the equivalent, 
and shall have had a minimum of six 
semester hours of graduate work in 
education, and a minimum of two 
years of experience in teaching or ad- 
ministration. 

“This standard shall not be construed 
as retroactive within the Association. 
(This standard shall become effective for 
the school year 1934-35.)” 

You note this standard goes into effect 
next year. This is not our standard; this 
is your standard. It was adopted on a 
referendum vote that was better than four 
to one, so we are carrying out your man- 
date. The interpretation of this standard 
is given in part in the September issue of 
the QUARTERLY. We have a column on it. 
Equivalency is interpreted there, the 
equivalency of schools and the equiva- 
lency of the Master’s degree. [Dr. Hotz 
quoted from the interpretation in the 
QUARTERLY. | 


—_ 
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If he is certified by responsible officers 
of reputable graduate schools as having 
had the equivalent of a Master’s degree, 
we will accept it. 

There is a further query that is in the 
offing and that is this: As it stands now, 
it is not retroactive. That means any in- 
dividual who is now an administrative 
head will qualify now and hereafter, not 
only in the same school but also in an- 
other school. There is this other interpre- 
tation that will probably be voted. That 
is, that a person who has in the past 
served as a principal of a North Central 
High School and who has in the interim 
continued his educational work, even if 
he is not now a principal of a North Cen- 
tral Association high school, may thereby 
be qualified. 

Mr. Clevenger: Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask a question. Between now and 
tomorrow morning I am supposed to 
write an explanation of what is meant by 
“This standard shall not be construed as 
retroactive within the Association.” We 
had some letters and telephone calls and 
telegrams during the last several weeks 
about this standard and I think it ought 
to be very clearly explained so that I 
won’t have such correspondence in the 
next few weeks. The question is this: Do 
we want to make this standard apply to 
the case of a person who has been the 
principal of a high school accredited by 
the Association several years ago, but 
who wasn’t for a number of years, who 
is now applying again? Or do we want to 
say that it does not apply to the one who 
was principal this year and who does not 
have a Master’s degree? 

For example, a man telephoned yester- 
day and said that he had been principal 
of a North Central accredited high school 
seven years ago. He said that during the 
last few years he had been the principal 
of a school not accredited by the North 
Central Association, and now he had 
been offered a position for this next year 
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as a principal of a school which is accred- 
ited by the Association. His question was 
this: “Will the employment of me as 


- principal cause this school to be warned 


or dropped from the Association?” 
Personally, I am of the opinion that 
we would not do any harm to the Asso- 
ciation or to the schools in general if we 
said that anyone who had ever been in 
charge of a North Central accredited 
high school is eligible under the stand- 
ard, whether he has a Master’s degree or 
not. I should like to have a showing of 
hands as to whether we shall interpret it 
that way or whether we must ask a man 
to have continuous service in a North 


Central school prior to this year. 


Chairman Reavis: Are you all clear as 
to what you are voting on? 

Mr. Clevenger: First, I should like to 
know how many would like to have this 
standard not apply to those principals 
without a Master’s degree who have ever 
been principals of high schools accred- 
ited by the Association at any time, sev- 
eral years ago or last year or any time. 

Chairman Reavis: May I have a show 
of hands on how many of you favor 
that? [None.] 

Mr. Clevenger: Would you have us in- 
terpret that to mean that the principal in 
charge of a school this year, the one who 
doesn’t possess a Master’s degree in or- 
der to be eligible, would be passed? 

Chairman Reavis: State that more 
clearly. 

Mr. Clevenger: Shall we have it apply 
to the principal without a Master’s de- 
gree who is in charge of a high school 
accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion this year? For next year he can be 
continued on? [Agreed.] Providing he 
does have a degree. 

Mr. Carrothers: Then he is O.K 

Dr. Hotz: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say that this clause regarding the retro- 
active feature was in that referendum 
and I don’t believe that we ought to dig 
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that up now. You have approved the pro- 
vision that this should not be retroactive. 
I don’t think we ought to pick it up again 
now. 

Mr. Clevenger: Then I should notify 
this man who was principal of a North 
Central accredited high school several 
years ago, who has been a very good 
principal for the last several years but in 
charge of a school not accredited by the 
Association, that he cannot take this 
principalship ofthis new school that is 
accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion for next year? 

Dr. Hotz: May I answer that? In the 
meeting of the Committee on Standards 
last evening, Mr. Clevenger brought this 
up, and he was instructed to write such 
an interpretation as he thought would 
best meet this isssue. It is up to Mr. 
Clevenger to write that interpretation 
and bring it to us if he wants to have us 
consider it. 

Mr. Dennison: It seems to me that if 
we are going to bar the man who was 
principal of a North Central school some 
years ago it is not a vote against him be- 
cause he may have been dropped because 
of inefficiency. I think, as has just been 
said, there may be a great many who 
have been very fine school men who were 
years ago really principals of North Cen- 
tral schools but who, because of one rea- 
son or another, might not now be princi- 
pals of North Central schools. I think 
there are a good many more like that 
than there are of the inefficient sort. I 
don’t think it would be exactly fair to 
bar them. 

Mr. Melton: We should note the fact 
that being principal of a North Central 
school many years ago is not the same as 
being principal of a North Central school 
today. The North Central Association’s 
standards of education have changed. We 
should not overlook that entirely. Several 
years ago I was principal of a North Cen- 
tral school. I would doubt very much 
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whether I could be the principal of a 
modern, progressive, up-to-date North 
Central school. I would need to have 
some type of growth in the interval, I 
think. 

Mr. A. A. Reed: We should recognize 
that there is a lot of dynamite in this 
standard to go into the hands of our 
enemies. I believe in the standard myself 
and yet I have just gone through a cam- 
paign where there was a lot of bitterness 
and agitation against the Association be- 
cause of doing certain things. This par- 
ticular standard is being used just now 
by our enemies as an example of our 
iniquitous procedures. Frankly, that is 
what they are saying. They are saying 
that the principals themselves voted this 
to themselves to protect their own jobs. 
They are saying that and we must face 
the facts. 

Mr. Carrothers: Didn’t the medical as- 
sociation do the same thing? 

Mr. A.A. Reed: Yes, but these people 
are saying that we touch the public rela- 
tions. They are saying that we are a 
group of selfish persons who have to pro- 
tect our own jobs by voting for this. They 
say this never went before the school 
boards, it is just the principals themselves 
who have made the rule to protect them- 
selves. I am telling you frankly what our 
enemies are saying. We must face that 
fact. We must be very careful how we in- 
terpret and apply this standard. 

Mr. Chairman, I have another sugges- 
tion to make. It seems to me there should 
be some discretion left with the State 
Committee regarding the interpretation 
and the definition of the fitness of former 
principals, because they are in a position 
to find out what a man’s record has been. 
If there would be some dispute, it would 
be in the hands of the State Committee 
to pass on it. It would tend to keep us 
from this criticism of trying to follow a 
rigid interpretation of this standard. 

Professor Eliff: It is very, very seldom 
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indeed that I disagree with Dr. Reed, but 
in this case I do. I want to present this 
side of the situation. The real purpose 
and best work of the Association is meas- 
ured by what it accomplishes in provid- 
ing better educational facilities for the 
children of the community. 

Recently the Survey on Secondary Ed- 
ucation just completed furnished data 
that absolutely brings out this point. The 
Survey Commission studied groups of 
- schools in various cities from various 
points of view. This came out: Taking 
a group of fifty schools, with approxi- 
mately the same number of students, in 
cities of about the same size, and study- 
ing those schools on the basis of certain 
specific characteristics, when we came to 
discussing the classification of study 
based on efficiency, measured by training 
of the high school principals, it was a 
clear mark. The trained man had the bet- 
ter school. 

This standard means progress in edu- 
cational development, and the teachers 
and principals who meet the require- 
ments are prepared. There are any num- 
ber of young men, trained men, who are 
specially trained for this sort of work. 
On that point of view I think we should 
not disagree at all on the standards. 

On the retroactive part of it, it was 
stated that it was a matter of common 
justice and fairness to the man who 
wanted to go on. 

One other thought. This standard was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote of this 
Association. I have always believed and 
I still believe that any serious change in 
any of our particular standards should 
not be adopted by this Association until 
the high school principals had an oppor- 
tunity to study it, until we know we have 
their support. On this standard we had 
eighty per cent or better of their support, 
and in my opinion we have no moral right 
under those conditions to tinker with a 
standard before it has been tried. 
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Mr. A. A. Reed: I didn’t make clear 
that I am in favor of the standard. I 
stated that we ought to be careful in how 
we apply it. The very statement that Dr. 
Eliff made is what is being used against 
us. They are saying that eighty per cent 
of the principals voted this for their own 
protection. That is the point I am mak- 
ing. They did not offer this to their school 
boards. It is an action of the principals to 
protect themselves. They say it is not the 
action of the school boards to upbuild the 
schools of the community. That is what 
they are saying. I don’t believe it. I am 
telling you what these men are saying. I 
feel that now we must bring into the sit- 
uation certain elements of modification 
that will be fair to these men who have 
grown old in the service and who don’t 
happen to have Master’s degrees and who 
don’t happen to be in schools now ac- 
credited. Those people are being barred 
now from holding positions for which 
they are qualified by their experience. 
We must find some way, if we are to 
escape this harmful criticism, of taking 
care of and in being fair to these older 
people. 

Mr. Martis: In order to be consistent, 
why should not this Commission inter- 
pret the word “retroactive” just as it did 
in Standard 7 (0)? 

Mr. Carrothers: That is correct. There 
is another phase of this that was opened 
up once before. If we have a school now, 
well organized, that didn’t become a 
member of the Association this year, 
which has a principal who has only a 
bachelor’s degree, can that school become 
a North Central school next year or the 
year following if this principal obtains a 
Master’s degree? To bea little more con- 
crete, we have in Michigan for university 
accrediting purposes the statement that 
a man must hold a degree in order to be 
a principal of an accredited school. We 
have not held to that exactly in all cases. 
We say that wouldn’t be fair, to hold that 
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against him because he then would have 
to finish his course or he would be held 
over until his school got its accreditment. 

Dr. Hotz: Our interpretation of that 
situation is that all people employed 
within the last two years must meet all 
requirements. If this principal has been 


employed within the last two years he, 


must have his Master’s degree. 

Mr. Carrothers: And after two years 
the school can come in? 

Dr. Hotz: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carrothers: That is fine. I just 
wanted to know how we stand. 

Chairman Reavis: Do you care to have 
any further discussion on the proposal 
you have made, Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. Clevenger: I do not know yet 
where the group stands on this matter. I 
understand that they don’t want it to 
apply to those principals without Mas- 
ter’s degrees who were in charge of North 
Central schools years ago and who have 
not been in charge of North Central 
schools in the last few years, but they do 
want it to apply to principals who were 
in charge of North Central schools last 
year. That is the way I understand this 
group. I am not sure about it. 

Mr. Carrothers: You are wrong. You 
were asleep when that went by. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Dr. Hotz: All people now employed 
are eligible. 

Professor Eliff: This is No. 4 (a) un- 
der “Regulations: No new school will be 
accredited when more than 20 per cent of 
the teachers of academic subjects fail to 
meet the requirements of Standard 7, or 
when any teacher of academic subjects 
who has been in the school less than two 
years, including the present year, fails to 
meet the requirements of Standard 7.” 

Member: I don’t think it is tremen- 
dously significant. I think safety and 
good judgment lies on the side Dr. Reed 
advanced. The man with the Master’s 
degree would have an advantage in mak- 
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ing application for the school. I think 
safety and good judgment is on the side 
of the generous interpretation of this 
rule. 

Chairman Reavis: I feel certain that 
the man to whom this has been entrusted 
is both safe and will use good judgment. 


, I am sure he has profited by the discus- 


sion we have had here. The evening is 
going on. It is almost nine o’clock. Do 
you still feel that you want to avail your- 
selves of this opportunity further? 

Mr. Carrothers: I have a feeling that 
Mr. Clevenger didn’t get our vote on this, 
or I don’t agree with him 100 per cent. 
Dr. Eliff has disagreed with Dr. Reed 
one time in the last twenty-five years, so 
I might disagree with Mr. Clevenger. I 
thought your vote indicated that you 
wanted it to apply to the man who was 
principal of a North Central school, say 
nine or ten or fifteen years ago, and is 
now coming back to meet the standards. 
That if he meets this when he comes back 
into the North Central school, no matter 
whether he was out selling real estate or 
eggs, or whatever he was doing, he is 
eligible. Is that the meaning of the 
group? [Agreed.] All right. 

Member: How about the fellow who 
was a very fine principal, we will say, 
but who was away for a time? He comes 
back a much better fellow, we will say, 
and he isn’t in school work this year. In 
the meantime he has been making himself 
more efficient for the job to which he is 
going to be called, if a call comes for him. 

Mr. Carrothers: He comes under this 
if he has had his Master’s degree two 
years. 

Member: He might be working above 
a Master’s degree. 

Mr. Carrothers: Then he would have 
the equivalent, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Rae: Maybe he has been working 
for the Master’s degree and doesn’t get 
the position this year. 

Mr. Henzlik (Nebraska): I too have 
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had some reactions of the public against 
the application of this standard. It seems 
to me to be a part of our leadership to 
bring our people to a point where they 
understand that the standards that are 
set up are for the betterment of the 
schools rather than for the protection of 
the individual principals or superintend- 
ents. And if we are not in a position to 
agree among ourselves, as has been dem- 
onstrated here, certainly when we go 
back to apply this standard or these 
standards they will be misunderstood to 
a greater degree among those who are not 
working in the field. I for one feel that 
leadership demands that we have some 
discretion in the application of these in 
the local states. Certainly the committees 
ought to have enough respect and enough 
professional pride to do the thing that is 
for the best interest of the school, and in 
the long run we will find that it will be 
best for ourselves. Therefore, I feel that 
what Professor Reed has said here should 
be given pretty serious consideration. 

Chairman Reavis: I am sure Mr. Clev- 
enger will do that. Whatever he writes 
will be understood by all of you and you 
will have no difficulty in interpreting it 
to your communities. 

Mr. Tallman: Is that to be interpreted 
to mean a Master’s degree in the field of 
education or a Master’s degree in liberal 
arts? I am asking for information. 

Mr. Carrothers: Either. 

Mr. Tallman: That is more or less of 
a joke. 

Chairman Reavis: It specifies the num- 
ber of graduate majors he shall have in 
education. 

Mr. Carrothers: I would get it, Mr. 
Tallman, that it means a Master’s degree 
in the field of education, not a Master’s 
degree in medicine or law. It might be in 
liberal arts or it might be in education or 
in the preparation for teaching. 

Mr. Tallman: It is just a point I 
wanted to have brought out. 
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Mr. Carrothers: I was very much op- 
posed to that six hours of education. I 
am still not in favor of it but I am going 
to do my best to help carry it out. I 


* checked up on some of the teachers in 


Michigan and I find that they had sixty, 
seventy, eighty, and one man had 120 
hours in professional education. I don’t 
know whether that many hours exist, but 
he listed that number. I want to have the 
standard interpreted so the man will have 
his sixty or seventy hours in professional 
education. If he has that much I think 
he ought to get more in content work in 
mathematics and other subjects. I didn’t 
get to first base with it. It still stands as 
it was. 

’ Professor Eliff: Just one more word 
and I will subside. What is the best 
method to improve standards? Why is 
the Commission on Higher Institutions 
now revising their standards? Because 
they adopted standards, tried them out, 
and found they were unsatisfactory. They 
are intending to correct and improve 
their standards. Why is it that we have 
changed quite signally about the size of 
classes? Because that standard was un- 
satisfactory, and we worked out an im- 
proved one. At first sight the standards 
might seem a paradox. It is my opinion 
that the best way to improve a standard 
is to enforce it. Then we can improve it 
in the light of experience and make our 
people more nearly satisfied with it. 

That has been the whole progress of 
development of standards in the North 
Central Association ever since I have 
been a member. 

Chairman Reavis: We will give you an 
opportunity to go on with the discussion 
or move to adjourn. 

Mr. Hanna: I should like to say a 
word on the matter of the Master’s de- 
gree. It would be possible for a principal 
to conform to this Master’s degree provi- 
sion by taking his Master’s degree in 
French. Does that make him any better 
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principal of a school? No. This man has 
been a satisfactory principal formerly. 
Then he is dropped, let us say, for ineffi- 
ciency. There are 12,500 school boards 
in Illinois and there is no law of qualifi- 
cation for membership on school boards. 
Some of you can testify to that. Some- 


times a man has been dropped out for a» 


selfish reason, for no lack of efficiency. 
Yet this man goes out and gets a job in 
a non-Association school. Then he comes 
back. Does he have to get his degree in 
French or be abolished? 

Chairman Reavis: Professor Eliff, will 
you answer that? 

Professor Elif: I think that is easily 
answered. “The superintendent or the 
principal directly in charge of the super- 
vision and administration of the high 
schools shall hold a Master’s degree from 
a college belonging to the North Central 
Association, or the equivalent, and shall 
have had a minimum of six semester 
hours of graduate work in education, and 
a minimum of two years of experience in 
teaching or administration.” 

If the Master’s degree is in French, he 
has had that required minimum and he 
would be eligible. You remember what 
Mr. Haggerty’s report said in the meet- 
ing of the Higher Institutions. If this 
man had studied French he would be a 
better man than he was before, or if he 
had given serious attention to any other 
subject. He has to have his six hours of 
professional education along with that. 

Mr. Keendy (Wisconsin): My sym- 
pathy goes out to Dr. Reed from Ne- 
braska and I think what he said ought 
to be considered for this reason: We 
heard that the word “standard” is going 
to be eliminated from the colleges, and 
now the report will go back from the 
high schools to Nebraska that we are go- 
ing to insist upon standards which, as Dr. 
Reed has interpreted, are to protect the 
principals. I think in fairness to him we 
ought not to mention the standards and 
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give a freedom of interpretation such as 
he suggested. 

Chairman Reavis: Is that what you 
desire, Dr. Reed? 

Mr. A. A. Reed: Mr. Chairman, my 
own feeling is this: I favor this standard 
but I feel that we are under fire now and 


» we have to defend ourselves upon this 


thing. I think in the long run it is going 
to be a great thing for education, but we 
are not doing any injustice if we put it 
into effect with considerable leniency. I 
do feel we ought to set up a set of inter- 
pretations which would allow a certain 
modification of this standard in its effect 
upon the more experienced men that will 
look like fairness. Then it will take away 
this charge that it is a selfish act of the 
people who hold jobs at the present time. 

Dr. Hotz: Mr. Chairman, I find my- 
self in favor of Mr. Reed’s thought on 
this question. I believe that among our- 
selves we ought to agree upon a certain 
liberal application of this standard. I 
don’t believe we ought to publish it. If 
we publish it, the State Committee Chair- 
men are going to be swamped with re- 
quests from this, that, and the other place. 
I believe we ought to agree among our- 
selves, if that is the opinion, that we are 
not going to enforce that in a hard, fast 
and rather rigid way next year. I don’t 
believe we ought to advertise that, or 
else Mr. Reed is going to be swamped 
with a lot of requests from people to get 
certain concessions on it. He is going to 
have a lot of requests that are not worthy 
or that do not merit real consideration. 

Chairman Reavis: Here is the man to 
write it, Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Clevenger: Mr. Chairman, I think 
that Standard 11 is one of the best stand- 
ards that we have ever written into the 
standards of the North Central Associa- 
tion, not because it protect’s someone’s 
job but because we think it is going to 
guarantee a better school because it is 
under a better trained man. I am also of 
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the opinion that State Committees ought 
to be somewhat lenient in the enforce- 
ment of this standard this year. I think 


that in the case of young, inexperienced _ 


people we ought to require this amount 
of training. When it comes to someone 
who has had years of experience, who has 
been successful, even though not in charge 
of a North Central school, perhaps the 
State Committee ought to be given con- 
siderable power of discretion in determin- 
ing whether or not this person can be 
exempt as having the equivalency of the 
Master’s degree. I think that the State 
Committees, the State Chairmen and the 
State Inspectors who know these people 
ought to be held responsible by the North 
Central Association for enforcing this 
standard to the best of their ability, and 
to be as lenient as possible in the en- 
forcement of the standard. 


WEIGHT OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask one 
more question. I have had a lot of corres- 
pondence about one of the recommenda- 
tions and I want to ask the opinion of 
this group about it. It is the recommen- 
dation which appears on Page 11, Rec- 
ommendation 5. 

“The Association recommends that 
three units in English, two units in So- 
cial Science, one unit in Biological Sci- 
ence or one unit in General Science, and 
one unit in physical education or health 
(with or without credit), be required for 
graduation for all students in the four 
year high school.” 

I have had a great many letters about 
that recommendation, some principals 
saying, “Why not require one unit of 
Laboratory Science, Chemistry or Biol- 
ogy?” Others say, “Why two units in 
Social Science?” There are all sorts of 
questions about that particular recom- 
mendation. 

I am wondering whether very many 
schools are paying any attention to it or 
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whether we need it any longer or not. I 
should like to ask this question: How 
many favor keeping this recommenda- 
tion in the published standards? 

Chairman Reavis: Are you willing to 
give Mr. Clevenger an expression of opin- 
ion on that? All in favor of keeping this 
recommendation please signify by raising 
your right hands. All right. Those op- 
posed will raise their right hands. I de- 
clare it a draw. 

Mr. Tallman: I think I wrote to him 
about that. I can’t see why you should 
say Biological Science or General Science. 
Why should a boy have Physics or Chem- 
istry as well as Biology or General Sci- 
ence? I don’t see why I should put my 

‘boys and girls in General Science when I 
know positively that they are going to 
take Physics or Chemistry. 

Chairman Reavis: You are not, are 
you? 

Mr. Tallman: You are under that. It 
is a recommendation. You get a letter on 
it saying you are not doing it. 

Mr. Carrothers: No. Mr. Tallman, I 
tried my best to get the Association to 
take this regulation away from there. I 
didn’t think it would work. Then Mr. 
Clevenger and Dr. C. O. Davis got eco- 
nomical and they decided to bring them 
all in that blanket recommendation, with- 
out separating them. We never write 
about that recommendation in our state. 

Mr. Bradshaw: The answer is: Why 
the difference? In the high school you 
have physiology and hygiene taught. 

Mr. Tallman: You teach it in the 
health program. 

Mr. Bradshaw: Then I can see no rea- 
son for it here. 

Mr. Tallman: I can’t, either. 

Chairman Raevis: Do you want to 
pass a vote of censure on Mr. Clevénger 
for writing about a recommendation? 

Mr. Clevenger: On the point of writ- 
ing about these things: We don’t like to 
have these standards included with a lot 
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of recommendations that we don’t pay 
any attention to. I feel just as he does 
about the matter. I don’t think it makes 
much difference which the pupil has so 
long as he has a year of Laboratory Sci- 
ence for that experience. Why it includes 
Biological Science I don’t know. 


Mr. Tallman: I would rather have my » , 


boys take Physics any time than I would 
Biology. 

Dr. Hotz: Mr. Chairman, I presume I 
am one of these people who believes in 
putting those recommendations in there. 
It is a policy. They are merely guiding 
principles. I don’t believe anybody ought 
to be written to and told that he is vio- 
lating definitely one of these recommen- 
dations. That is my position. I am one of 
these converts to Biological Science. I 
think the Biology course has gained the 
most in popularity and value during the 
last few years. 

Mr. Taliman: It has gained more pop- 
ularity because it is easier than some of 
the others. That’s why it is more popular. 

Dr. Hotz: It may be. 

Professor Elif: In the light of the 
findings of the Secondary School Survey, 
in the light of the findings of our own 
Standards Committee on our own stand- 
ards and the standards of the other asso- 
ciations as well, and in the light of the 
investigation the Higher Commission has 
made, it seems to me perfectly clear that 
within a year or two we will be in posi- 
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tion to make a set of constructive recom- 
mendations that will be of great value. 
It is the opinion of your Chairman of the 
Standards Committee that pending the 
findings of these various studies we 
should go slowly, making the best use of 
what we have. 
To simplify this matter I would make 
this suggestion: I have never understood 
from my own state that schools should 
be even advised on questions of recom- 
mendations. I would suggest that you 
take that type of action. Let these recom- 
mendations stand as such, with the pro- 
vision that the schools can’t be warned 
or dropped. I would even suggest that 
schools can’t be advised on a recommen- 
dation. Is that satisfactory? [ Agreed. ] 
Chairman Reavis: Tf that is the sense 
of the Commission on that question, I 
suppose that is settled. If Dean Edmon- 
son had remained I had intended to call 
upon him for the benediction, but since 
he retired a long time ago I suppose we 
don’t want to have the conference drag 
out and become a sort of anti-climax. 
On behalf of the Commission, I should 
like to thank all of you principals who 
came in and expressed your views so 
frankly. I am sure that the Commission 
will profit from the suggestions you have 
given it. I am sure that I appreciate the 
opportunity of meeting them in this way. 
We are adjourned. [The meeting ad- 
journed at nine-fifteen o’clock. | 


REPORTS RELATING TO THE REVISION OF STANDARDS 


FOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


I. REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF STANDARDS 
L. D. CorrmMan, Chairman 


My RESPONSIBILITY upon this program 
may be easily and quickly discharged. 
My association with this study has con- 
sisted largely in seeing that the Commit- 
tee held to the purposes that were laid 
down originally for these investigations, 
and to put the motions that were made 
by members of the Committee. I can tell 
as well as anyone how to put a motion 
and how to count the votes. 

I think, perhaps, it may be said that 
this study arose out of a feeling on the 
part of the members of this conference 
that the standards that we have employed 
for many years in judging higher institu- 
tions of learning in this region were more 
or less unsatisfactory. 

True, they had served many useful pur- 
poses. They had helped to improve the 
material conditions of these institutions; 
they had helped to tone up the work; they 
had served as devices to get increased 
appropriations. They have stimulated 
boards of regents and boards of educa- 
tion to do what they could to improve the 
institutions over which they have pre- 
sided. 

But as time went on, we became more 
and more conscious of the fact that quan- 
titative standards ignore many of the 
qualitative conditions that are fundamen- 
tal to the intellectual life of any institu- 
tion of learning. 

Then, too, criticisms began to come in 
from various regions; criticisms of the 
manner in which the standards were be- 
ing applied as well as criticisms of the 
standards themselves. So that this con- 
ference became even more aware of the 
importance of giving some study to the 


standards with a view to arriving at anew 
set of criteria which institutions could 
apply to themselves, a new set of criteria 
that would stimulate self-improvement 
rather than induce institutions to con- 
form to some minimum standard. 
Discussion with regard to this matter 
grew in momentum until it culminated in 
1931 in the appointment of a committee, 


.a General Committee, consisting of: 


Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo 

Dr. W. W. Charters, Ohio State University 

President D. J. Cowling, Carleton College 

Father A. C. Fox, John Carroll University 

President H. M. Gage, Coe College 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, The University of Chicago 

President O. R. Latham, Iowa State Teachers 
College 

President W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 

Dr. P. C. Packer, State University of Iowa 

Dean Ellis B. Stouffer, University of Kansas 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo, Carnegie Foundation for 
Advancement of Teaching 

President E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President James M. Wood, Stephens College 

President George F. Zook, University of Akron 


and myself, to consider the problem and 
to decide upon ways and means of study- 
ing it. 

This General Committee, after a num- 
ber of conferences, appointed a commit- 
tee of experts consisting of: 

Dean D. H. Gardner, University of Akron 
President Homer P. Rainey, Franklin College 
Dr. Arthur J. Klein, Ohio State University 

Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, The University of Chicago 
Dean M. E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota, 
to make a preliminary survey of the 
problem and to report back. 

This subcommittee made this survey 
and reported back to the General Com- 
mittee, and the General Committee then 
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authorized Dr. Zook, President Gage, and 
myself to seek funds to conduct an inves- 
tigation of the North Central standards. 
We applied to the General Education 
Board for money. 

I was interested, in coming down on 
the train this morning, in reading a sec- 
tion of the report that I presented to this 


conference in 1931. At that time I stated © 


that we held a meeting with the represen- 
tatives of the General Education Board, 
in New York City, with a view to obtain- 
ing a gift or grant of money for the inves- 
tigation. Then we held another meeting 
in Chicago where the Genera! Committee 
had the services and experience of Dean 
Haggerty; he presented the tentative 
conclusions which the Subcommittee on 
Ways and Means had reached in visiting 
some sixteen different higher institutions 
of learning in this region. I think it is 
safe to say that the persuasive powers 
and convincing eloquence of Dr. Zook 
and Dr. Gage finally did the business in 
getting the money. These then did not 
exactly picture a new collegiate millen- 
nium, but they did go as far as their repu- 
tations for truth and veracity would per- 
mit them to go. And when you bear in 
mind that they belong to that species of 
academic animal that is not supposed to 
tell the truth, you will understand that 
no matter how far they went their con- 
sciences were not disturbed. 

They got the money. Dr. Zook has 
already told you how much money was 
received. In addition, we taxed the insti- 
tutional members of the conference $25 
each, thus raising something like $5000 
a year to contribute to the investigation. 

Here are the points that were presented 
in 1931, points that we made with the 
General Education Board. We said: 


1. Various standards of criteria now used asa 
basis for judging colleges shall, in so far as time 
and money will permit, be examined and tested. 

2. That new standards of criteria, giving in- 
creasing consideration to the qualitative factors 
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and forces that determine the real essence or 
nature of our higher institutions of learning, 
shall be discovered if possible and formulated. 


3. That we look forward to the formulation 
of flexible standards of excellence rather than to 
standards that shall be applied uniformly and 
that will limit or destroy initiative or experi- 
ment. 


»» Finally, in our attempt to arrive at such 
standards or criteria, we declared that a few 
rather than many problems should be carefully 
studied and tested. 


That was in 1931. We have moved 
along since then in much the way that 
any group of scientists would move in the 
study of a problem they were sensitive 
about; we are not entirely clear as to the 
techniques that should be employed in 
studying our problem. Every kind of 
technique that the General Committee 
and the Subcommittee could think of has 
been brought to bear upon this situation 
with a view to clarifying the points re- 
ferred to in the four principles stated. 

A year ago at this meeting, I reported 
the fact that we had made sufficient prog- 
ress to justify us in saying that there were 
at least five principles which the Comit- 
tee was holding in mind in its investiga- 
tions. These were: 

First, that a standard shall not be re- 
garded as fixed but as referring to some- 
thing that is alive and developing. To 
state this conclusion is to call attention 
at once to its importance. A standard that 
is alive and developing is never attained, 
and yet the effort to attain it stimulates 
constant achievement. There may be a 
certain amount of joy in achieving fixed 
goals, but the satisfaction that comes 
from continued growth due, let us say, to 
the responsiveness of schools to changing 
conditions, and to new knowledge about 
learning, circumscribes and encompasses 
the satisfaction one experiences in meas- 
uring up to some minimum requirement. 

The second point we made a year ago 
was that a standard should be an induc- 
tion, not something that we proceed 
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from. It must be understood that that 
principle, like the others, is true rela- 
tively, not absolutely. We know full 
well that the human mind moves from 
something to something; 
judgments are involved it goes from one 
judgment to another. No school can be 
evaluated without the application of 
something, and that something is in 
the very nature of a standard. 

But the thing your Committee is vi- 
tally concerned with is that the North 
Central Association shall concern itself 
more with the animating motive and 
spirit of a school, with its ambition to 
achieve, its lure to learning, and the in- 
tellectual insight and instructional stimu- 
lation of the staff, than to things that can 
be counted and graphed. 

Our third point was that the North 
Central Association should be less a judge 
and more a creator. This means a fairly 
complete face-about policy. It means 
that inspectors will be educational mis- 
sionaries, generally speaking, not mere 
examiners. It means that they will visit 
schools for the same reason that a super- 
intendent visits a teacher—to help the 
teacher to do a better job of teaching. 

Fourth, we said that the North Cen- 
tral standards should be statements of 
policy, not a mere skeleton or framework 
or outline of a scheme. We shall be able 
to report later in the morning what this 
statement of policy really is. 


that where’ 
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Finally, we said that the “standards” — 
of the North Central Association should — 
be such that a school will know whether — 
it is improving and measuring up to rea- — 
sonable conditions. . 

This study should have extendedil 
through another year, but we have 
speeded it up for various reasons, and we — 
are presenting a report to you today 
which we realize is not complete in every 
respect. There are a lot of unsolved prob- 
lems associated with it, but we think it is © 
sufficiently complete to justify serious 
consideration on the part of this confer- — 
ence. We think it is satisfactory enough 
to put into operation, and we believe that 
it carries out the principles that we have 


‘ described. We believe, furthermore, that 


it represents the new deal that we prom- © 
ised. 

You will have a lot of unanswered 
questions as the report is presented. That 
is due to the fact, of course, that the 
Committee did not have sufficient time 
to answer these questions itself. But I © 
think the general picture that will be 
presented will be sufficiently impressive 
and convincing to justify us in giving it 
a fair trial. 

I believe we have arrived at the point 
now where the members of the Commit- 
tee themselves, those who have been re- 
sponsible primarily for the studies, should 
be permitted to make their reports, Mr. 
Chairman. 


II. REPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF THE STUDY 
GerorcE F. Zoox, Chairman 


I think there is very little occasion for 
me to make any extended remarks this 
morning. I am personally happy at the 
prospect of the completion of this study. 
It has been a very interesting task for all 
of those who have had anything to do 
with it. 

I am sure that all of you will recall 
that in the beginning we began to be sus- 
picious that a number of the standards 


under which the Association operates at 
the present time in connection with higher 
institutions were not necessarily valid, 
and that it would be desirable for us from 
time to time to make studies relative to 
individual standards. » 
These studies revealed the fact that 
they were not in all cases valid for the 
purposes that we had in mind. That 
meant that if the Association was going 
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to be true to its ideals, it would be neces- 
sary for us to make a comprehensive 
study. As the Chairman has doubtless 
indicated, negotiations with the General 
Education Board brought forth a fairly 
considerable sum of money, $110,000, 
for the purpose of aiding the Association 


in the conduct of this work. That money # » 


was supplemented by an appropriation of 
$5,000 per year for five years from this 
organization, making a total of $135,000 
available for the study. 

The Committee which has been in 
charge of this study has, with the excep- 
tion of the Chairman, worked very dili- 
gently at its task. I have myself been 
very much interested in the conduct of 
the work, but it has not been possible for 
me to show that interest by any consider- 
able amount of work in connection with 
it. But I am happy to say that the others 
have been able to put in a very large 
amount of time. Dr. Reeves also found 
it necessary to withdraw some months 
ago, but his place has been taken in a 
very able way by Dr. Russell of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The report which is to be made by the 
members of the staff will reveal what 
may be termed an almost revolutionary 
procedure relative to the accrediting of 
higher institutions in the future. In gen- 
eral, we are recommending the elimina- 
tion of specific standards that have to 
do with quantitative measurement. The 
principles which will henceforth operate 
in the accrediting of institutions will be 
very much more general in character, 
and the procedures for inspecting institu- 
tions will be superior to those which now 
obtain. 
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It has always seemed to me that one 
of the best things we could possibly do 
in connection with this work was to de- 
velop inspection procedures far better 
than they have been up to the present 
time. The report is going to emphasize 
the necessity of that kind of development. 
At the same time I wish to point out 
that’ the emphasis in this report is by no 
means exclusively upon the mere matter 
of identifying institutions which are re- 
spectable enough to be placed on what we 
speak of as the accredited list. It is the 
hope of this Committee that much of the 
emphasis of the Commission in the future 
may be given to the process of stimulat- 
ing those institutions which are already 
on the accredited list to do better than 
they have hitherto been doing. Hence, 
the function of stimulation, which per- 
haps has not been one of the virtues of 
the Association in either the field of 
higher institutions or secondary schools, 
should become and I believe will become 
one of the main functions of the Associa- 
tion. 

I am not certain, but it has seemed to 
me that the interest which the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools has taken in 
its problem of accrediting has been con- 
siderably stimulated and influenced by 
the example which has been set here in 
this Commission on Higher Institutions. 
If that is the case, we are very proud to 
have had something to do with the be- 
ginning of a movement which, I hope, 
will influence accrediting practices not 
only among the secondary schools but in 
all other parts of the country relative to 
both secondary schools and higher insti- 
tutions. 


III. ACCREDITING INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
M. E. Haccerty 


A new program for accrediting institu- 
tions of higher education is herewith rec- 
ommended by the Committee on the Re- 
vision of Standards. It is requested that 


it be approved with the understanding 
that any newly-applying institution will 
be considered under the new plan, but 
that during the first year the Board of 
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Review be given discretionary power in 
dealing with institutions already mem- 
bers of the Association with reference to 
the use of the new or the old plan. 


This recommendation grows directly © 


out of the studies that have been made. 
Its essential features have gradually 
emerged as the investigation has gone 
forward. The present formulation does 
not have the finality of detail which 
some may think necessary to a workable 
program, but it offers a point of view 
and a framework of procedures that can 
be modified and made more definite on 
the basis of experience. Plasticity is nec- 
essary. The intent of the plan would be 
defeated if the Commission should insist 
upon a procedure that was replete with 
fixed measures of institutional excellence 
and a machinery of administration that 
was automatic and foolproof. Underly- 
ing the proposal is the intent to secure 
flexibility in accrediting activities and to 
stimulate continuous growth toward 
ideals of educational quality in institu- 
tions of higher education 

The recommendation is presented in 
two parts: (1) A Statement of Policy; 
and (2) A Manual of Accrediting Pro- 
cedures. These two sections describe the 
proposed accrediting program. A third 
unit, which thus far has been referred 
to as the monograph, is in preparation. 
When completed this will contain such 
factual data, description of methods, and 
discussion of important issues as tend 
to clarify the more or less didactic ma- 
terials of the other sections of the report. 
Immediate interest lies in these earlier 
parts which provide the working pro- 
gram. 

Before considering the program itself 
you should be assured that the proposal 
is workable. The needed data can be 
secured from institutions seeking ac- 
creditment. The information that has 
been secured in the present investigation 
greatly exceeds in scope and in detail 
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that which will be required by this rec- 
ommendation. It is clear, also, that the 
program is within financial and admin- 
istrative possibilities. 

The conviction held by those who 
have conducted studies that this is a 
sound plan is supported by the judgment 
of others who are familiar with its pro- 
visions. President Kent and President 
Rainey in 1932-33 used a preliminary 
form of the plan in inspecting a number 
of colleges for the Board of Review. In 
1933-34 they used a second edition in 
another group of institutions. Both of 
these gentlemen,. whose competence in 
the matter will be readily granted, have 
made important suggestions which have 


‘been incorporated in the plan as now 


offered, and both have expressed enthusi- 
astic approval of its main features. Dean 
Dodge has read carefully a preliminary 
draft of the manuscripts. He attended a 
three-day meeting of the staff, partici- 
pated in its discussions, and both orally 
and in writing contributed suggestions 
which have been accepted. The extensive 
field work for the study of college teach- 
ing sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors gives him 
an unusual basis for judgment upon cer- 
tain phases of the program. He has ex- 
pressed his approval of the plan and the 
belief that it is workable. Finally, the 
Committee has kept closely in touch 
with the Secretary of the Commission. 
Dean Works is familiar in detail with 
the plan, having participated actively in 
all recent discussions of it, studied the 
manuscripts, and given the benefit of his 
judgment upon numerous matters. He 
has also edited the Manual of Proced- 
ures. The recommendation here made 
carries his complete approval, as he will 
tell you later in this meeting. r 
These preliminary statements are in- 
tended to dispel any suspicion that may 
arise, upon a first acquaintance with the 
plan, that it is visionary, and to assure 
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you that it is footed upon a firm ground 
of workability. It will be readily admit- 
ted that the plan is not as complete as it 
should be, that it is not of equal strength 
in all its parts, that study should be ex- 


! . . . aia 
_ tended in numerous directions; but it is 


offered in its present form as a distinct 
advance over the method of accredit- 


-ment now in use. It can be used if the 
_ Association will accept it. It can not be 


rejected upon the ground that it is im- 


| practical. , 


It is believed that the plan of accredit- 
ment offered by this recommendation is 
new both in method and in its probable 
influence upon institutions of higher ed- 
ucation. Its adoption by the Commission 


_and the full realization of its possibilities 
will reverse undesirable trends that have 
_ developed in accrediting practices. It will 


protect institutions from certain perni- 
cious influences of the present methods, 
broaden thinking about the factors that 


give excellence to an institution, shift 


attention from minimum coénditions of 
acceptability to higher qualitative cri- 
teria of worth, divert from the center of 
consideration the police functions exer- 
cised upon delinquent and defective in- 
stitutions, and render the Association a 
source of stimulation to all its members. 

As a first step in the consideration of 
this program it seems desirable to dis- 
card the word standard from our think- 
ing. This is not proposed on the grouna 
that standards are of no importance or 
that the word has not served a useful 
purpose in the past. It is because the 
concept of standard in the old sense is 
foreign both to the spirit and to the 
method of the new plan. This will be- 
come apparent as the plan is examined. 
Tf the proposal is as different from the 
present mode of accrediting as it is 
thought to be, it should not be handi- 
capped with the old vocabulary, laden 
as it is with traditional connotations. 
Both the Statement of Policy and the 
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Manual of Procedures have been written 
without it. We have demonstrated, to 
ourselves at least, that standard is an 
unnecessary term and one likely to ham- 
per the understanding of the new pro- 
gram. 

As commonly employed, the word 


«standard denotes a measure of institu- 


tional character to which an institution 
must approximate if it is to secure recog- 
nition. Measures of this type frequently 
have the advantage of being definite and 
statable in objective terms. Both exper- 
ience and our studies show that there 
are few, if any, such items that have the 
crucial significance that has been at- 
tached to them. In the present body of 
standards, for instance, there is not a 
single one with the coercive value at- 
tributed to it, not one which an institu- 
tion may not violate and still be a good 
educational institution. The endowment 
standard, the library standard, the num- 
ber of departments standard, the abol- 
ished class-size standard, which some 
would reinstate, even the faculty-training 
standard, none of these alone, nor in 
fact all of them taken together, assure 
that an institution meeting them will be 
a good place for the education of youth. 
Such standards are partial abstractions 
from the total configuration of an insti- 
tution, too imperfectly related to the 
institution as a whole to serve any use- 
ful purpose. 

Nor would a substitution of other 
characteristics for those now employed, 
nor a mere multiplication of such partial 
items be a satisfactory solution for ac- 
crediting needs. The value of any factor 
in the case of a particular institution is 
relative to the presence of other factors. 
The proper evaluation of a salary level 
is dependent upon the size and location 
of the institution, and upon the condi- 
tions of tenure, provisions for retirement, 
insurance and housing, and the institu- 
tional plan for leaves of absence. The 
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holdings of a library become significant 
only in terms of the curriculum, methods 
of instruction, and provisions for the use 
of books. The necessary qualifications of 
a faculty must be considered with refer- 
ence to the purposes of an institution, 
the character of the student body, and to 
the leadership of the administration. This 
interrelationship of factors is quite as 
important in determining the quality of 
an institution as is the presence of any 
or all characteristics when considered 
singly or by any simple method of addi- 
tion. A plan is needed that will make 
possible a comprehensive judgment upon 
the educational worth of an institution; 
in such a plan the word standard plays 
no useful réle. 

There is also a reason grounded deep 
in human nature that calls for the aban- 
donment of the old vocabulary. The pro- 
cedure here offered proposes a new out- 
look upon the accrediting problem. It 
seeks flexibility and institutional growth 
in terms of differential purposes. Its 
catchwords should be ideals, growth, 
objectives, and individuality. The word 
standard does not mean these things. Its 
use in other areas than that of education 
signifies fixity of pattern or exactness of 
mold, concepts that diametrically oppose 
the essence of the new plan. 

Then, too, in its long history as an ac- 
crediting term the word has gathered its 
_ own meanings. It implies minimal condi- 
tions of acceptability, uniformity of pat- 
tern, and, too often, mediocrity of status. 
Connotations like these interfere with 
thinking about a program shaped to 
permit variety and individuality. Our 
task is to create a plan of accrediting 
through which will flow the spirit of free- 
dom and the urge of institutional growth. 
This is not easy in any case, and one of 
the hampering influences is the vocabu- 
lary to which we are accustomed. Hours, 
credits, points, courses, majors, units, 
semesters, degrees, standards are sym- 
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bols of status and not of processes. Their 
wide employment tends to mechanize 
our thinking about education. It would 
be fortunate if we could discard all of 
them and form a fresh vocablary that 
would more adequately signify the vital 
character of education. While we seem 
unable now to do this completely, it is 
desirable that we minimize the use of all 
such terms in so far as possible. This we 
have done throughout the Statement of 
Policy and the Manual wherever educa- 
tional processes are discussed. The new 
order requires that we shall change the 
furniture of our minds in thinking about 
education. As a step in this direction we 
propose to abandon the old term alto- 
gether. It will greatly help in this en- 
deavor if the Commission will consent 
to get on without it. 

If we rid our minds of the concept of 

standards as hitherto employed, the pro- 
posed “Bases of Accrediting” (State- 
ment of Policy, Section III, p. 6) can be 
understood. This statement reads as fol- 
lows: 
An institution will be judged for accreditment 
upon the basis of the total pattern it presents 
as an institution of higher education. While 
institutions will be judged in terms of each 
of the characteristics noted in this statement of 
policy, it is recognized that wide variations 
will appear in the degree of conformity realized. 
It is accepted as a principle of procedure that 
superiority in some characteristic may be re- 
garded as compensating, to some extent, for 
deficiencies in other respects. The facilities and 
activities of an institution will be judged in 
terms of the purposes it seeks to serve. 

The new policy as here given proposes 
to substitute for the partial and inade- 
quate standards now employed a com- 
prehensive institutional pattern. In this 
pattern features of institutional quality 
such as in the old plan operated as $tand- 
ards now appear as characteristics, but 
they are bereft of their unique power of 
life or death to institutions. In order to 
give visual expression to what is implied 
by the total pattern of an institution 
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there is offered an Institutional Pattern 
Map. The vertical lines on this figure 
represent the distance between zero and 
100 per cent. They are cut by horizontals 
at the tenth, twenty-fifth, fiftieth, seven- 
ty-fifth, and ninetieth percentile points. 
Each of the successive columns from left 


to right represents an institutional char-’ 


acteristic that is of some importance in 
estimating the quality of the institution. 
Zero on this map is the point below which 
no institution falls; one hundred is the 
highest point reached by an institution; 
fifty is the median point of all institu- 
tions. It is proposed that this basic pat- 
tern map be used in picturing the char- 
acter of any institution under considera- 
tion. It will be printed in manageable 
size for the use of the secretary, the in- 
spectors, and the Board of Review. 

The pattern of institutional charac- 
teristics described on this map embraces 
two or more items relating to each of 
the following fields; faculty competence, 
faculty organization, conditions of fac- 
ulty service, curriculum, instruction, 
library, induction of students, student 
personnel service, administration, fi- 
nance, physical plant and institutional 
study. No intrinsic reason makes the 
given arrangement of these items coerc- 
ive, nor, in fact, is any one of them ab- 
solutely essential to a useful picture. The 
several characteristics are not of equal 
weight but all of them are recommended 
for inclusion. For some of them there is 
convincing statistical evidence; for others 
the support lies primarily in logical and 
theoretical considerations. Some that 
have only minor values in themselves are 
useful implements to items that have 
greater intrinsic merit. Some have been 
omitted that might be useful in certain 
situations. 

These characteristics and their present 
arrangement are not offered as a fixed 
pattern. It is expected that experience 
will lead to modifications, some of which 
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may be thorough-going. The significance 
of individual items may be greatly al- 
tered as intellectual, social, political, and 
economic changes infringe upon the 
structure and activities of educational 
institutions. Shifts and changes within 
institutions may greatly alter the relative 
importance of the several elements of the 
pattern. The chief merits of this particu- 
lar device may, in the long run, be found 
to lie in its general framework rather 
than in any of its details. Such merit will 
arise from the fact that the operation 
of the proposed plan of accreditment 
will necessitate its own growth to give 
a continuously adjusted new deal in col- 
lege evaluation. 

Because of the special importance at- 
taching to them at this time, the char- 
acteristics relating to athletics are set 
out on a separate section of the map. 
Most of these items are covered in other 
sections of the picture but something is 
gained by bringing them together in one 
place. Clearly it would be possible to 
treat other matters, such as extension 
work, summer session, or special depart- 
ments, such as music, in similar fashion. 
It has not seemed necessary to do so 
at this time. 

To illustrate the use of this device a 
wall chart is given. Upon the basic map 
is described the pattern of two institu- 
tions, one a very good institution and 
one a poor institution. Both are four-year 
liberal arts colleges at present accredited 
by the Association. It is clear that these 
two institutions are far apart in respect 
to almost every measurement given. The 
one reaches or approaches the best ten 
per cent of institutions upon almost every 
item. Seldom does the other institution 
rise above the fiftieth percentile; fre- 
quently it falls to the lowest twenty-fifth 
and often to the lowest depth. The insti- 
tutional lines drawn upon this figure rep- 
resent what is meant by the “total pat- 
tern” of institutional quality. It shows 
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seventy-six different measures of excel- 
lence and makes possible a judgment that 
comprehends the institution as a whole. 

It is a part of the policy here recom- 
mended that no single deficiency in this 
pattern shall disqualify an institution for 
membership in the Association. In the 
section already quoted is this statement: 
“Tt is accepted as a principle of proce- 
dure that superiority in some character- 
istic may be regarded as compensating, 
to some extent, for deficiencies in other 
respects.” No technique is offered for the 
mathematical management of this prin- 
ciple. The varieties of situation are nu- 
merous and an adequate formula would 
be too intricate for practical purposes. It 
is believed, however, that with the total 
pattern of an institution described in this 
manner, and with the report of the in- 


spection at hand, the officers of the Com- 
mission will be able to deal fairly with 
different situations as they raise. The 
method places upon these officers the re- 
sponsibility for making a sound and 
comprehensive judgment with all facts 
before them. From such responsibility 
there is no escape in any case. 

The interdependence of the several fac- 
tors of institutional quality is a matter 
to be kept in mind. These relationships 
are not satisfactorily portrayed upon the 
pattern map. Devices adequate for this 
purpose would complicate the contour,of 
the pattern and destroy the simple but 
comprehensive picture of an institution. 
In the Manual to some extent, but more 
in the monograph, these relationships are 
treated for the guidance of those con- 
cerned with accrediting. 
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A single illustration, however, may 
clarify what is implied by interdepend- 
ence. In our investigation two liberal arts 
colleges appeared in which the faculties 
evaluated, in terms of measures of faculty 
competence, seemed to be much alike, al- 
though the faculty of College B was in 
most respects superior to that of College 
A. The data showed a larger percentage 
of doctorates, a greater ratio of books 
published, and wider contacts with 
learned societies. Through most other 
parts of the pattern—in instruction, in 
personnel service, in library, in adminis- 
tration, in plant—College A appeared 
superior to College B. Its pattern line 
was almost uniformly in the upper half 
of the map, while that for College B was 
usually in the lower half and frequently 
near the bottom. This appearance of 


superiority of College A and of inferi- 
ority of College B was supported by the 
examination studies. 

No certain interpretation of this situ- 
ation can be offered but two factors stand 
out. as possible explanations. College A 
had a distinctly superior student body 
as measured by psychological examina- 
tions, while that in College B was con- 
siderably below median status. But seem- 
ingly more important than this was the 
quality of the administration. By every 
measure applied, the administration of 
College A was superior, actually in the 
best ten per cent of all institutions. By 
the same measures the administration of 
College B was inferior, never rising above 
the lowest twenty-fifth percentile point. 
The first administration vigorously inte- 
grated all available resources to achieve 
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a superior educational program; the 
weakness of the second administration 
permitted even better resources in the 
faculty to operate at a distinctly less 
effective level. Thus it seems clear that 
the value of a fairly competent faculty 
is dependent upon the quality of the ad- 
ministration. Now it is the peculiar merit 
of the pattern map that it brings the 
whole institution into consideration at 
one time. In doing so, it induces caution 
against overreliance upon single features 
of institutional quality and facilitates 
the understanding of interdependent 
characteristics. 

A crucial question which must be an- 
swered in connection with this proposal 
for the use of the total pattern is this: 
“Can the Board of Review, the secretary, 
and the inspectors make the compre- 
hensive judgment which the method re- 
quires?” The first answer is that they do 
make such judgments under the present 
plan. Frequently they must make deci- 
sions upon inadequate information. It is 
fair to conclude that they will be helped 
to meet this inescapable task by the 
increased amount of accurate informa- 
tion which the new plan guarantees. 

The second answer lies in the experi- 
ence of those who have visited institu- 
tions in connection with the present 
study. Each of these persons gave at the 
close of his study of an institution a 
general rating based on the character of 
the institution as a whole. These ratings 
were made independently, without con- 
ference, and in some cases with consider- 
able intervals of time between them. 
When the ratings were brought together 
after all inspections had been completed 
they revealed an agreement that sup- 
ports such use of comprehensive judg- 
ment as is required by this plan. Coef- 
ficients of correlation based upon fifty- 
six institutions range from .85 to .go for 
one rating with another. It should be 
pointed out that less information about 
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the institution as a whole was available 
to these investigators at the time of mak- 
ing judgment than will be available to 
the officers of the Commission at the 
time judgment is required of them, and 
further, that the need for placing an in- 
stitution in its particular niche in a whole 
array will be much less in the latter case. 

Support for this confidence in the feas- 
ibility of the comprehensive judgment of 
an institution as a whole may be gained 
from analogous practices in other areas 
of scholarly and practical endeavor. The 
bearing of these similarities upon the 
logic of our approval have been pointed 
out by persons who have studied our 
materials. 

It may be justly claimed that the plan 
here offered has been inductively de- 
veloped since it has emerged gradually 
and piecemeal as our study has pro- 
gressed, but a competent sociologist who 
has studied these maps in some detail 
has proffered the comment that both the 
principle involved and the device of rep- 
resentation are in keeping with the pres- 
ent trends in the evaluation of institu- 
tions other than those in education. His 
judgment of approval upon the plan is, 
therefore, supported by scholarship in 
a related but diverse field. 

The analogy with medical practice may 
at first seem more remote. One develop- 
ment in this field, however, is pertinent, 
namely that of comprehensive diagnosis. 
In no area of human life has knowledge 
advanced along specific lines so rapidly 
and so far as it has in medical science. 
Analytic techniques for the discovery of 
minute and specific physiological and 
pathological processes have been multi- 
plied greatly through research. While 
this is true, a parallel development “has 
been the increasing tendency to study a 
sick man as a whole organism. In a very 
serious case of illness a dozen specialists 
may be called in, each to discover 
through his own special method whatever 
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maladjustment he may find. The final 
diagnosis, however, is made with all these 
separate findings on the table and by a 
physician, or a group of physicians, who 
take all the separate items into account. 
To use our own phraseology, the “total 


pattern” of the patient is made the basis, 


for remedial treatment. 

The citation of these analogies, which 
could be multiplied in the fields of psy- 
chology and economics, and in other 
areas of education, are now given as ex 
post facto supports to the logic of the 
plan of accrediting here offered. 

It should be pointed out that the pro- 
posed plan does not imply accreditment 
upon the basis of general principles in the 
absence of factual data. Quite the con- 
trary. Vastly more information will be 
needed under this plan than under the 
old one. This will be evident from even 
a cursory examination -of the pattern 
map. More areas will be covered; they 
will be studied in more detail, and more 
accurate methods of examination will be 
used. The point is that the accumula- 
tion of these data is only preliminary to 
a comprehensive personal judgment made 
in the light of the principles here set 
forth. 

It follows from these considerations 
that the officers of the Commission and 
the inspectors who visit institutions shall 
be competent and experienced persons. 
The greatest care should be exercised in 
the choice of inspectors. Under this plan, 
inspection assumes greater importance 
than under the old plan. Reliance upon 
individuals largely because they happen 
to be available or because they are near 
to the institution to be inspected, but 
who are unacquainted with the character 
of this program will surely weaken, if 
not defeat, its operation. Only thor- 
oughly competent individuals should be 
chosen as inspectors. They should be 
mature persons who, themselves, have 
participated actively in the building of a 
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high grade institution. They should visit 
a number of institutions of varied types 
in order to develop the perspective 
needed for sound judgment. Upon these 
agents of the Commission will fall the 
primary responsibility, not alone for de- 
termining the welfare of individual insti- 
tutions but also the fate of the accredit- 
ing agency they represent. It is believed 
that best results will follow if inspectors 
are chosen from persons actively en- 
gaged in institutions. While some con- 
tinuity in the work of inspection should 
be provided, it is deemed undesirable to 
create a permanent inspectorial staff, 
the members of which are detached from 
institutional obligations. 

The device of the pattern map is sub- 
ject to modification in a number of ways. 
If interest centers in the junior college, 
for instance, it is possible to describe 
upon the map a line representing a group 
of good junior colleges, thus facilitating 
the comparison of a single institution 
with a norm for its type. Similar special 
maps can be made for colleges educating 
teachers, for engineering schools, for 
schools of music, and so on through a 
long list. 

Another basic principle in this new 

plan is that institutions shall be judged 
in terms of their declared functions. Sec- 
tion VI of the Statement of Policy reads 
as follows: 
Recognition will be given to the fact that the 
purposes of higher education are varied and 
that a particular institution may devote itself 
to a limited group of objectives and ignore 
others, except that no institution will be ac- 
credited that does not offer minimal facilities 
for general education. 

Every institution that applies for accrediting 
will offer a definition of its purposes that will 
include the following items: 

1. A statement of its objectives in general edu- 
cation. 

2.A statement of the occupational objectives, 
if any, for which it offers training. 

3. A statement of its objectives in individual 
development of students, including health 
and physical competence. 
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This statement of purposes must be accom- 
panied by a statement of the institution’s clien- 
tele showing the geographical area, the govern- 
mental unit, or the religious groups from which 
it draws students and from which financial 
support is derived. 

The facilities and activities of an institution 
will be judged in terms of the purposes that 
it seeks to serve. 


The method by which this declared 
policy is to be rendered effective is given 
in the Manual. The pattern map gives 
no separate place to this principle, be- 
cause it is not a separate and discrete 
factor. It threads across the entire map, 
determining the values given to all the 
items there listed. The qualifications 
of a faculty, the curriculum, the library, 
the administration, or the character of 
the student body may be excellent or 
inadequate in terms of the institutional 
objectives sought. 

Responsibility for declaring its pur- 
poses rests upon an institution. It is 
assumed that the declared objectives will 
fall within the accepted patterns of higher 
education, that they will be stated com- 
prehensively and unequivocally, and 
that the institution provides the facili- 
ties necessary for their realization. It 
will fall within the province of the Com- 
mission to examine an institution in the 
light of its purposes and to evaluate its 
facilities and activities to the degree to 
which these purposes are achieved. 

In the present state of vagueness and 
confusion about the aims of higher edu- 
cation it will be a wholesome activity for 
institutions to seek improvement through 
more careful definition of their objec- 
tives. To assist in this process of clarifi- 
cation the Manual describes four prin- 
ciples that should be observed in the for- 
mulation of purposes. These principles 
are noted as clearness of conception, 
scope, acceptance by the faculty, and re- 
lation to activity. In terms of these cri- 
teria the purposes of an institution will 
be judged. 
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One further principle of general impli- 
cation should be noted. It is declared in 
the Statement of Policy that the indi- 

“viduality of institutions will be pro- 
tected: 


In its accrediting procedures the Association 
intends to observe such principles as will pre- 
serve whatever desirable individual qualities 
member institutions may have. While it is nec- 
essary to emphasize certain characteristics that 
are recognized as basic, such as the competence 
of the faculty, the representative character of 
the curriculum, effective administration, stand- 
ards of student accomplishment, and financial 
adequacy, it is regarded as of prime importance 
also to protect such institutional variations as 
appear to be educationally sound. Even in these 
basic matters it is clear that considerable di- 
vergence from average or optimum conditions 
may occur without perceptibly detracting from 
the essential educational worth of an institu- 
tion. Uniformity in every detail of institutional 
policies and practices is believed to be not only 
unnecessary, but undesirable. Well conceived 
experiments aimed to improve educational pro- 
cesses are considered essential to the growth of 
higher institutions and will be encouraged. 


Institutions of higher education are 
not alike. They differ in aims, in organi- 
zation, in facilities, in methods of opera- 
tion, in tone and atmosphere, in level of 
achievement, and in many other ways. 
Many of these differences are felt by in- 
stitutions to be important; some of 
them undoubtedly are important and no 
accrediting agency should be responsible, 
either directly or indirectly, for destroy- 
ing them. 

No catalogue of desirable individual 
qualities is offered, but uniformity in in- 
stitutional policies and practices is repu- 
diated as an aim of the Commission, and 
the encouragement of experimental at- 
tempts to improve education is declared 
to be a fundamental policy. 

It is intended that this declar4tion 
shall not be an idle dogma. The whole 
program here offered, the abolition of 
standards, the concept of the total pat- 
tern, the principle of compensation, the 
accrediting in terms of purposes, the en- 
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couragement of experimentation, all are 
related to a single general purpose of 
making the accrediting procedures of the 
Association contribute to the improve- 
ment of individual institutions. The re- 
strictive influence incident to the enforce- 
ment of single partial standards, «he 
inevitable tendency to produce uniform- 
ity in institutional pattern, indifference 
to the varying purposes of institutions, 
crystallization of activities upon a mini- 
mum level of acceptability—it is intended 
that none of these shall survive under 
this plan. 

While we are in the realm of general 

considerations attention should be called 
to Section XVII of the Statement of 
Policy reading as follows: 
An institution should continuously study its 
policies and procedures with a view to their 
improvement and should provide evidence that 
such useful studies are regularly made. 

Consideration will be given to the means 
used by the institution inthe investigation of 
its own problems, to the nature of the problems 
selected for study, to the staff making studies, 
to the methods employed, to the attitude of 
the administration toward and the support 
given to such studies, and to the manner in 
which the results are made available to the 
faculty, the administrative staff, and the in- 
terested clientele. It is recognized that such 
studies may be of many sorts, ranging from 
small inquiries of immediate service value to 
elaborately conducted experimental investiga- 
tions. They may deal with any phase of the 
work of an institution, such as administration, 
curriculum, student personnel service, instruc- 
tion, or any other matter of immediate or re- 
mote concern to the institution. An institution 
will be requested to provide typed or printed 
copies of completed studies. 

This section is treated in the Manual, 
and items in the schedules seek the neces- 
sary information to make it an effective 
instrument in accrediting. Its obvious 
purpose is to stimulate vital and healthy 
activities in institutions and to prevent 
stagnation upon the lowest level upon 
which accreditment may be secured. 
That some institutions have regarded 
membership in the Association as a haven 
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of rest is apparent. They have not ex- 
erted themselves to rise above the mar- 
ginal plane of acceptability. This is 
unfortunate for the institution. It is also 
unfair to students who have the right to 
live in an atmosphere of constant en- 
deavor. Complaisance, self-satisfaction, 
‘provincialism, retarded growth—these 
are poisonous elements in an institution 
designed for the stimulation of youth. 

It is the heart of the new plan that 
institutions shall not stand still. They 
must be constantly on the alert to im- 
prove their services to students. The 
spirit of inquiry and progress must per- 
meate them. To this end the plan pro- 
poses to inquire of every applying insti- 
tution, and periodically of all its mem- 
bers, what studies they are making, what 
experiments they are conducting for the 
improvement of their practices. It is not 
intended that the Commission shall lay 
down a pattern for such studies, nor 
specify in what fields they shall be made. 
The purposes of this policy will be 
achieved if institutions will set them- 
selves vigorously to any of the many 
things that lie at hand. The unforgivable 
sin in this connection is indifference. 

The plan provides that the Association 
shall itself confirm the value of this prin- 
ciple by engaging in a continuing exam- 
ination of its own procedures. This prin- 
ciple for the Commission is announced 
in Section XIX of the Statement of 
Policy here quoted: 


The effect of this program of accrediting 
upon the welfare of institutions is the vital 
matter in its formulation and adoption. Con- 
tinuous study leading to adjustment and im- 
provement is accepted as necessary to the full 
fruitage of the plan and will be considered an 
integral part of the regular accrediting activ- 
ities of the Association. It shall be the policy 
of the Association to study the operation of 
the principles given in this statement of policy 
and of the detailed procedures described in the 
Manual of Procedures. 

In pursuit of this policy the Board of Re- 
view will collect periodically from member in- 
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stitutions such information as will contribute 
to the procedures of accrediting and will reveal 
the changing character of these institutions. 
The results of such studies as are made of data 
so collected will be regularly reported to the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

The new plan does not pretend per- 
fection. Quite the contrary, it is con- 
ceived on the assumption that it must 
change as conditions change and grow as 
new knowledge can be made available. 
Should the present formulation be ac- 
cepted as a completed program its intent 
and purpose would be defeated. Just as 
institutions may be expected to improve 
themselves through a study of their own 
problems, so may the Association be 
expected to provide immunity against 
stagnation by a continuous examination 
of its procedures. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed as a part of this plan that the 
office of the secretary shall be a center 
for the collection of data, for their ex- 
amination by such methods as are ap- 
propriate, and for the development of 
improved procedures. The police func- 
tions of this central agency should be 
minimized and its research functions ex- 
panded. Year by year the secretary 
should formulate and carry through 
studies designed to clarify and improve 
accrediting practices. He should have 
the staff and facilities needed for this 
purpose, and his studies should furnish 
the knowledge required for improving 
the Statement of Policy and the Manual 
of Accrediting Procedures. 

By this means it is intended to capi- 
talize the present investigation and to 
make continuous the revision of the Com- 
mission’s accrediting policies and prac- 
tices. The most significant service of the 
Committee of Fifteen lies not in the fact 
that it now offers an immediately useful 
plan of college accreditment, but that 
through its investigations it has devel- 
oped a prophylactic by which the Com- 
mission can constantly protect itself 
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against hardening of its arteries and the 
functional hypertensions incident to 
decay. 

* This statement has been confined to 
an exposition of the general principles 
underlying the recommendation. Meth- 
ods of operation are given in the Manual 
of Procedures which may be thought of 
as a laboratory guide. In its description 
of methods of inspection and in its defi- 
nition of criteria, it provides the tech- 
niques necessary to make the Statement 
of Policy an effective instrument of ac- . 
crediting. 

It has been the intent to formulate 
the techniques of operation so as to assure 
the realization of the principles embodied 
in the Statement of Policy. Some of the 
items and many of the methods included 
are new in accrediting practices. They 
should be examined and judged in the 
light of the fundamental purpose set 
forth in this discussion. The meaning of 
these details of operation will be appar- 
ent only when they are considered as 
integral parts of the whole plan. If the 
general plan is accepted many possibili- 
ties remain of modifying the elements of 
procedure. This liberty of adjustment is 
greater because no single item in the 
total pattern has the crucial significance 
attaching to the old standards. There 
is probably not one considered singly 
which could not be omitted and the 
ommission still leave an effective plan of 
accrediting. 

It is recommended that the Statement 
of Policy be adopted by the Commission. 
It would be unwise to adopt the details 
of procedure. To do this would solidify 
and harden a plan of operation that 
should remain elastic and constantly sub- 
ject to growth. It is the very heart of 
the new plan that it remain flexible, that 
its techniques of operation be constantly 
adjusted to the supreme purpose of 
stimulating institutions to become better 
places for the education of youth. 
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IV. THE NEW ACCREDITING PROCEDURE WITH REFERENCE TO FINANCE, 
ADMINISTRATION, PHYSICAL PLANT, AND ATHLETICS 


Joun Date RussELL 


Dean Haggerty in his paper has out- 
lined the principal features of the proce- 
dure that is being recommended for the 
accreditation of institutions of higher 
education by this Association. It is the 
purpose of this paper to discuss in some 
detail the kind of information that will 
be collected and used in considering 
four specific aspects of the institution— 
finance, administration, physical plant, 
and athletics. The paper will point out 
not only the matters that are to be con- 
sidered but in the case of many items 
will indicate the reasons for suggesting 
that they be considered by the Associa- 
tion in the accrediting of institutions. The 
procedure by which items were selected 
for inclusion will be illustrated in a num- 
ber of cases. 

Sufficient time is not available to give 
in detail all the supporting evidence for 
every item that is suggested for inclu- 
sion in the accrediting process. This evi- 
dence will appear in a later publication, a 
series of monographs presenting all the 
supporting evidence gathered during the 
investigation. In this paper matters re- 
lated to finance will be discussed in more 
detail than those connected with admin- 
istration, physical plant, and athletics. 
The methods used in the study can be 
illustrated from the financial items with- 
out the presentation of similar details for 
the other phases. 

The study may be generally described 
as consisting of three steps: (1) the col- 
lection of a large number of items of 
information in each of a representative 
group of colleges and universities, the 
only items collected being those that 
have some conceivable relationship to in- 
stitutional excellence; (2) the sifting of 
these items of information by means of 
statistical analyses to determine which 


ones are positively associated with insti- 
tutional excellence; and (3) the assem- 
bling of the items so selected into a 
workable plan to be set up as the ac- 
crediting procedure of the Association. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 


An essential feature of a plan of ac- 
crediting is ability to distinguish strong 
institutions from weak ones. An investi- 
gation of the value of various items of 
information in making such discrimina- 
tion among colleges requires first of all 
some reasonably valid index of institu- 
tional excellence against which items may 
be tested. In the sections of the study 
considered in the present paper the chief 
reliance has been placed on a subjective 
rating made by the investigators who vis- 
ited each of the 57 institutions included 
in the study. 

This subjective rating is a composite 
of the individual ratings made by Dean 
Haggerty, Dean Gardner, and Professor 
Reeves and Mr. Gregg. Each of the three 
sets of investigators ranked each of the 
institutions included in the study on the 
basis of subjective impressions of its gen- 
eral excellence. Although each set of in- 
vestigators was primarily concerned with 
different phases of institutional activities, 
they agreed remarkably well on the rat- 
ing for general excellence. This agree- 
ment may be expressed statistically by 
stating that the coefficients of correlation 
of the ratings with each other were all .85 
or better. The composite ranking con- 
structed from the data of the three indi- 
vidual ratings correlates .95 with each of 
the individual ratings. 

This procedure for setting up a cri- 
terion of general excellence may sound a 
bit unscientific as it has been described. 
As a matter of fact every test that could 
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be made indicated that this composite 
rating is both a reliable and a valid index 
of general excellence within the group of 
institutions. Intensive analysis has only 
served to increase the confidence of the 
investigators in the validity of this cri- 
terion. 

In order to be doubly sure, however, 
the sole reliance has not been placed on 
this one criterion. Every item on which 
this paper reports has been checked 
against a number of other criteria of in- 
stitutional excellence. These additional 
checks have also served to increase the 
confidence of the investigators in the 
findings of the study. It can be stated 
with some assurance that the use of any 
reasonable criterion of institutional ex- 
cellence as a test of the results would 
make no change in the conclusions of this 
investigation. 

Furthermore, it may be pointed out 
that the statistical check of the items is 
after all only an incident, although a very 
important incident. The first check and 
the last check is not statistical but log- 
ical. No item has been considered for in- 
clusion in the accrediting process unless 
there is some logical grounds for thinking 
that it has a relationship to institutional 
excellence, and even after the statistical 
proof has been assembled, the inclusion 
of the item in the accrediting process 
must be justified on theoretical grounds 
as well as by means of the statistical evi- 
dence. 


FINANCE 


For many years the Association has 
laid great stress upon the financial condi- 
tion of an institution in considering it for 
accreditment. In fact the financial stand- 
ards have come to be considered the most 
crucial test of the admissability of an in- 
stitution for membership, particularly in 
the minds of the administrative officers of 
colleges that have not been so accepted. 
There are undoubtedly a good many col- 
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lege presidents who have mentally para- 
phrased the Sermon on the Mount so that 
it reads: “Seek ye first $500,000 of en- 
dowment and all these things (faculty, 
curriculum, library, tone, etc.) shall be 
added unto you.” 

In view of the dependence that has 
been placed on certain financial items in 
the accrediting procedure, it is important 
to test out the degree to which excellence 
of institutions can be discriminated by 
the use of these items of information and 
also to determine whether other financial 
facts not at present a part of the accredit- 
ing procedure may possibly afford a more 
valid index of institutional excellence. In 
order to consider this question impartially 
it is desirable to forget the present finan- 
cial standards entirely for the moment, 
and to consider the whole matter de novo 
by asking such questions as: Why should 
the Association pay any attention to the 
finances of an institution in considering 
it for accreditment, and what financial 
facts will yield the information that is 
most valuable in judging the general ex- 
cellence of an institution? 

It seems clear that the only purpose of 
giving consideration to financial matters 
in the process of accrediting is to ascer- 
tain whether or not the institution has 
reasonably adequate financial support 
for its educational program. This prin- 
ciple immediately lays the emphasis on 
income and educational expenditures 
rather than on assets. There is no reason 
to believe that there is any intrinsic merit 
in the accumulation of assets as such—it 
is only as income is effectively and con- 
tinuously applied toward meeting the ob- 
jectives of the institution that the excel- 
lence of the program is affected. 

On this theoretical basis there wquld 
seem to be three important characteris- 
tics of a satisfactory financial situation 
for member institutions: first, the expen- 
diture per student should be adequate for 
the support of the educational program; 
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second, income should be from sources 
such that exploitation of students is 
avoided and the type of pressure obvi- 
ated that might lead to introduction of 
unsound academic practices in order to 
maintain income from fees; and third, the 
finances of the institution should be on a 


reasonably stable basis. The relation of ’ 


institutional excellence to each of these 
financial factors will be considered. 


Excellence 
Scores 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT 
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tionship is portrayed graphically on Fig- 
ure 1. In this chart junior colleges and 
Catholic colleges have been excluded be- 
cause of the obvious differences in the 
financial situation between such insti- 
stitutions and the four-year colleges and 
universities. In statistical terms this re- 


‘lationship is expressed by a coefficient 


of correlation of -+-.40. This coefficient, 
although not high, is substantial and 
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Fic. 1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EXCELLENCE SCORES AND EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE PER 
STUDENT. (Junior Colleges and Catholic colleges omitted) 


Expenditure per Student. Evidence 
that institutional excellence is positively 
related to expenditure per student for 
educational purposes has existed for some 
time. In a report presented to this Asso- 
ciation six years ago, Dr. F. W. Reeves 
showed conclusively that institutional 
excellence can be estimated more accu- 
rately from a knowledge of expenditure 
per student than from a knowledge of the 
amount of endowment possessed by the 
institution. In the present study the rela- 
tionship between expenditure per student 
for educational purposes and institutional 
excellence is about the same as has been 
found in the previous studies. This rela- 


indicates a strong probability of some 
relationship. 

Previous investigations have indicated 
that a factor interfering with the analysis 
of the true relationship between expendi- 
ture per student and institutional excel- 
lence is the size of the institution. These 
studies have shown that, other things 
being equal, expenditure per student for 
a given quality of educational program 
has a strong tendency to be larger in the 
small institution than in the large one. 
The previous studies have not yielded 
definite results that would show conclu- 
sively the ranges of enrollment in which 
this relationship operates or the exact 
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amount of the effect thereby produced. 

It might be pointed out that this prin- 
ciple of the necessity for larger financial 
support per student in the small college 
than in the large one has been recognized 
for years by the North Central Associa- 
tion. The present financial standards, as 
related both to endowment and to 
income, make the minimum amount 
required per student progressively less 
as the size of the institution increases. 
A college of 200 students has a minimum 
requirement of $2500 endowment per 
student; in a college of 1000 students the 
minimum requirement is only $900 per 
student; for 2000 students it is $700 per 
student; and so on. 

As a part of the present study an 
intensive analysis of the relation of size 
of enrollment to cost was undertaken. 
It proved possible to hold reasonably 
constant the factor of quality, or edu- 
cational excellence, in several groups of 
institutions and thus to study directly 
the relationship between size of enroll- 
ment and expenditure per student. 
Figure 2 shows the trend of this relation- 
ship in one of the groups of institutions 
studied. 

It will be observed that the indication 
from this chart is that after an enroll- 
ment of approximately one thousand 
students is reached there is no further 
effect on expenditure per student, but as 
enrollment falls below this figure the 
amount of expenditure per student for a 
given quality of education increases, at 
first slowly and then with increasing 
rapidity. 

A number of curves of the type shown 
in Figure 2 were drawn, based on differ- 
ent quality groupings and on different 
financial items. All these curves prove 
to be surprisingly similar, indicating the 
probability that a fundamental relation- 
ship exists between size of enrollment 
and expenditure per student. A general- 
ized statement of the relationship based 
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on the curves yielded by the data of this 
study permits the calculation of a cor- 
rective figure that can be applied to the 


‘observed expenditure per student in all 


institutions so that the data for expendi- 
ture per student may be corrected and 
thus become comparable regardless of 
the size of the institutions concerned. 
One of the important features of this 
analysis of the relationship between size 
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OF INSTITUTIONS RELATIVELY HOMOGENEOUS 
WITH RESPECT TO EXCELLENCE. 


of enrollment and expenditure per stu- 
dent is that the relation is a continuous 
one with no gaps or sharp breaks in the 
curve or in the set of corrections to be 
applied to the observed data. By way of 
contrast it might be pointed out that the 
present financial standards of the Asso- 
ciation are written in terms of units of 
100 students. Thus, according to the 
present standards, for each additional 
100 students beyond the minimum 200, 
the institution must have $50,000 addi- 
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tional endowment. Two institutions dif- 
fering by only two or three students in 
size of enrollment may have require- 
ments for endowment that differ by 
$50,000 if one is just under while the 
other is just over the line at which the 


additional amount of endowment is. 


required. This seems unjust. It would be 
fairer to have the requirement apply to 
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in the Manual. It consists of a series of 
multipliers, one corresponding to each 
size of enrollment. The appropriate 
multiplier is to be applied to the ob- 
served expenditure per student in order 
to eliminate the effect of the size of 
enrollment on the financial data. Figure 
3 shows what happens to the relationship 
between the criterion of educational 
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Fic. 3. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EXCELLENCE SCORES AND WEIGHTED EDUCATIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURE PER STUDENT. (Junior colleges and Catholic colleges omitted.) 


small categories of enrollment, possibly 
as small as 1o students. The continuous 
nature of the weighting curve as shcwn 
in Figure 2 makes possible the deriving 
of corrective figures for categories of 
enrollment differing by only a few stu- 
dents. 

From this analysis of the relationship 
between enrollment and expenditure per 
student in groups in which the institu- 
tions had little variation in educational 
quality, there has been derived a table of 
corrective weightings to be used in ad- 
justing the observed expenditure per 
student so that it will be comparable to 
similar data for other institutions re- 
gardless of size. This table is presented 


excellence and the educational expendi- 
ture per student when these weightings 
are applied to the financial data that 
were previously exhibited in Figure tr. 
It will be observed by comparing 
Figure 3 with Figure 1 that the cases 
all tend to lie much closer to the diago- 
nal of the diagram in Figure 3 than in 
Figure 1. This indicates clearly that the 
true relationship between educational 
expenditure and institutional excellence 
is greatly clarified by eliminating the 
effect of enrollment through the use of 
the weighting technique. In statistical 
terms the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween weighted educational expenditure 
per student and the criterion of educa- 
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tional excellence is +.74, or almost 
double the size of the relationship with 
the unweighted data. This is a rather 
high correlation for any type of educa- 
tional data. For example, it is a con- 
siderably closer relationship than is 
usually found for the very best predic- 
tion of success of students in college 
based on entrance data. In other words, 
by using this measure of financial expen- 
diture per student alone, the Association 
could estimate the educational excellence 
of institutions applying for membership 
with much greater accuracy than most 
colleges in the country can estimate the 
future academic success of entering stu- 
dents from data known at the time of 
admission. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the 
same type of improvement shown by 
the comparison between Figures 1 and 
3 is observed in the use of the weighting 
for financial data no matter what cri- 
terion is used as a measure of educa- 
tional excellence. In the case of every 
other criterion tested the weighting 
markedly improves the relationship be- 
tween educational expenditure per stu- 
dent and the independent measure of 
excellence. ~ 

The investigators were not satisfied 
with testing this table of corrective 
weightings in merely the one group of 
institutions included in the present 
study. It happens that data for two 
other groups of colleges are available, 
with accurate information concerning 
educational expenditure per student and 
reasonably reliable ratings on general 
excellence. The correction of the finan- 
cial data for size of enrollment by the 
table of weightings in each of these two 
other groups of colleges improved the 
relationship between excellence and ex- 
penditure per student about as much as 
in the case of the present study. These 
rigid tests that have been made are con- 
vincing evidence of the general validity 
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of the table of corrective weightings and 
give confidence that its use will enable 
the making of accurate comparisons of 


‘financial data among institutions of 


different sizes. 

It should be noted that the present 
study did not afford opportunities to 
explore adequately the relationship be- 
tween size of enrollment and cost per 
student in the higher ranges of enroll- 
ment. A sufficient number of cases of 
large institutions were not included in 
the present study to enable the accurate 
determination of how the curve behaves 
beyond an enrollment of 3,000 students. 
There is just a suspicion that in the 


institutions of very large enrollment the 


cost per student may again rise. As a 
practical matter this relationship is not 
particularly important for it is seldom 
that an institution of more than 3,000 
students is up for consideration in the 
accrediting process, particularly under 
conditions in which the financial status 
is a vital matter. The institutions coming 
before the Association for review and for 
admission to membership are almost 
exclusively within the range of enroll- 
ments for which the weighting curve 
seems to have satisfactory validity. 

The investigation of the effect of the 
size of enrollment on cost per student 
was based on a group of institutions 
reasonably homogeneous with reference 
to type of program. As has been pointed 
out previously, junior colleges were 
excluded from the study. It is necessary, 
however, to answer at least tentatively 
the question as to the effect of scope of 
program on the cost per student. The 
principal need for a correction on this 
point arises in the case of the junior 
colleges. Unfortunately the number of 
junior colleges included in the study was 
not sufficient to afford an adequate basis 
for the final determination of this 
matter. 

The technique used in the study was 
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to calculate the expenditure per student 
in the junior colleges, weighted for size 
of enrollment, and then to compute the 
average correction that would be neces- 
sary to bring the weighted expenditure 
data for these institutions into line with 


that of four-year colleges of similar edu~ 


cational quality. Experimentation was 
carried on with several different proce- 
dures for deriving a corrective factor for 
the junior colleges. The conclusion was 
reached that the expenditure per student 
in the junior college should be multiplied 
by 1.78 in order to obtain a figure that 
would be comparable to expenditures 
per student in a four-year college of sim- 
ilar quality. This multiplier is very close 
to a figure derived in a different study 
using entirely different methods for de- 
termining the relationship between cost 
of education in junior colleges and the 
cost for four-year colleges. While this 
correspondence indicates that the figure 
is not far from what it should be, the 
limited number of cases on which it is 
based leads to the recommendation that 
this multiplier for the junior colleges be 
considered tentative until more data are 
available for its accurate determination. 

A suggestion may be made that some 
correction may also be necessary to ac- 
count for the added cost of programs at 
the graduate level. Extensive analysis 
was made of this problem also. An im- 
portant factor in this situation is that 
the scope of program in four-year col- 
leges and universities is closely asso- 
ciated with size of enrollment. The cor- 
rection that might be necessary for scope 
of program in such institutions seems to 
be comprehended in the table of weight- 
ings that has been developed for size of 
enrollment. The studies that were made 
indicate that if any correction were to 
be applied to account for graduate pro- 
grams, it would be very small and might 
be neglected without introducing any 
appreciable error. Furthermore it may 
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be pointed out that under present condi- 
tions it is not often that an institution 
with any considerable program of grad- 
uate work is up for consideration before 
the Association under any circumstances 
in which the financial data would be of 


, much importance. 


The use of the corrective weightings 
for educational expenditure per student 
makes it possible to draw comparisons 
between and among institutions without 
further classification. Thus the weighted 
expenditiire per student of a given col- 
lege may be compared with the general 
average of a group of institutions, or the 
college may be located at a definite point 
in the percentile distribution of all insti- 
tutions. Comparative data gathered in 
this investigation may be used in the 
accrediting procedure inthe manner sug- 
gested. The position of a college on the 
matter of its educational expenditure per 
student may be plotted on its pattern 
map in terms of its general status among 
a representative group of institutions. 

Sources of Income. The second item 
of importance in judging the finances of 
an institution is the sources of its in- 
come. The North Central Association 
has for years maintained a standard re- 
lating to the proportion of the minimum 
income that should be derived from stu- 
dent fees. It seems desirable therefore to 
investigate the relationship between this 
factor and the excellence of the institu- 
tion. The most convenient method of ex- 
pressing this factor in numerical terms is 
to compute the total income from stu- 
dents and to find the percentage that 
this figure is of the total educational ex- 
penditure of the institution. Figure 4 
shows a scatter-diagram of the relation- 
ship between percentage of income from 
students and institutional excellence for 
the fifty-one institutions included in this 
study. 

It will be observed in Figure 4 that 
there is no tendency for the cases to 
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group themselves along the diagonals of 
the diagram. The coefficient of correla- 
tion is low, only +.16, and such rela- 
tionship as exists is just the opposite 
from that which has usually been as- 
sumed to exist—that is, the better insti- 
tutions tend slightly to have a larger 
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eration of the standard of the North 
Central Association has entirely elimi- 
nated the type of institution that might 


‘provide evidence concerning the un- 


soundness of the condition in which too 
large a percentage of the income is de- 
rived from students. Very few of the in- 


Fic. 4. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EXCELLENCE SCORES AND PERCENTAGE THAT INCOME FROM STU- 
DENT Fees Is or ToTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE. (Catholic colleges omitted.) 


percentage of their income from students 
than the poorer institutions have. The 
chart shows public and private institu- 
tions combined, but the results are the 
same when the two types of institution 
are considered separately. 

It would be a mistake to rush to the 
conclusion from this statistical analysis 
that the item, “percentage of income 
from students,” should be abandoned as 
a part of the accrediting procedure sim- 
ply because it fails to yield a significant 
correlation with institutional excellence. 
It is entirely possible that the long op- 


stitutions in this study obtain an ex- 
tremely high percentage of their income 
from students. From these data it is not 
possible to estimate what the correlation 
would be if the proprietary type of insti- 
tution had been included in the investi- 
gation. It may therefore be entirely de- 
fensible to retain some criterion relating 
to sources of income even though this 
criterion cannot be justified on statisti- 
cal grounds. 

For the use in the accrediting proce- 
dure normative data have been set up 
showing the percentile distribution of 
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institutions with reference to the per- 
centage of their income from students. 
These data permit the location of the 
position of an institution on the pattern 
map in relation to other representative 
institutions on this factor. 

Stability in Finances. The North Ceng 
tral Association has long held to a stand- 
ard that favors income from certain 
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If the amount of income from stable 
sources is to be considered in the accred- 
iting procedure, it should be expressed 
aS an amount per student in order to 
account for the variability in size of 
institution. It seems clear also that a 
corrective weighting should be applied 
tothe amount of income per student in 
order to account for the fact that a 
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types of sources, presumably on the 
grounds that these contribute to the sta- 
bility of the institution’s financing. The 
favored sources are taxation, endowment 
income, and continuing gifts and grants 
from church groups. The recent eco- 
nomic situation has clearly brought out 
the fact that student fees must be con- 
sidered as a stable source of income. In 
fact, a number of institutions during the 
past two or three years have found stu- 
dent fees a far more stable source of 
income than endowment or any other 
source that they had previously enjoyed. 


(Junior colleges and Catholic colleges omitted.) 


larger income per student is needed in 
smaller institutions than in institutions 
of larger enrollment. The technique by 
which this corrective weighting was de- 
veloped has already been described. As 
was pointed out in this earlier connection, 
the Association in its present financial 
standards has implicitly recognized this 
principle of expecting a larger amount of 
financial support per student in the small 
institution than in the large one. 

The relationship between institutional 
excellence and amount of weighted in- 
come per student from stable sources is 
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indicated in Figure 5. This figure indi- 
cates that this relationship is close, the 
coefficient of correlation being -+-.75. 
This is approximately the same relation- 
ship as was found in the case of weighted 
educational expenditure per student and 
indicates a very significant association 
between income from stable sources and 
institutional excellence. The conclusion 
is clear that income from stable sources 
should be used in considering the ac- 
creditation of an institution. Percentile 
tables for use as normative data have 
been developed from the data of the 
present investigation and will permit the 
location of an institution on the pattern 
map with reference to other institutions 
of an unselected group. 

In the past the principal test of the 
financial stability of an institution has 
been that afforded by the endowment 
standards. The accrediting procedure 
that is being recommended for adoption 
makes no reference to the amount of en- 
dowment capital held by the institution. 
The decision to omit this item was based 
not only on the statistical fact that ex- 
penditure per student and income per 
student from stable sources are better 
indexes of institutional excellence, but 
also on certain other grounds. The new 
accrediting procedure definitely encour- 
ages the creation of endowment, for in- 
come from this source is to be considered 
in computing the amount of income from 
stable sources; but the emphasis is on the 
the income, and not on the amount of 
endowment capital. 

One reason for discontinuing emphasis 
on the amount of endowment capital in 
‘the accrediting procedure is the fact {hat 
the use of this item forces an undesir- 
able classification of institutions. Public 
institutions must be considered in a sep- 
arate category and exempted from the 
endowment requirement if the amount 
of endowment capital is used as a basis 
of accrediting. So far as was possible the 
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new accrediting procedure has attempted 
to avoid institutional classification of this 
sort. 

In the second place, it may be argued 
on logical grounds that after all it is the 
income that is the important test of edu- 
cational effectiveness rather than the 
amount of endowment capital. The pro- 
ductivity of endowment capital varies 
considerably from institution to institu- 
tion, and correspondingly the degree to 
which the educational program will ben- 
efit by endowment must also vary. Com- 
pared with the item of stable income, 
endowment capital as a criterion is just 
one step farther removed from the actual 
application of the support to the educa- 
tional program, and is hence less desir- 
able as a test of educational excellence. 

In the third place, it may be pointed 
out that recent economic events have 
raised doubts concerning the actual per- 
manence of endowment, and have called 
into question the long accepted belief in 
the stabilizing effect of endowment. For 
example, the recent devaluation of the 
dollar has actually operated to reduce the 
intrinsic value (in terms of gold) of the 
great bulk of college endowment holdings 
by almost one-half. The income from en- 
dowment has proved distinctly less stable 
than the income from student fees. Faith 
in the superiority of endowment as a 
source of support has been rudely shaken 
by these events, and it does not seem 
wise in the accrediting practices of the 
Association to continue to stress the 
amount of endowment capital as an im- 
portant test of institutional excellence. 

There are several other considerations 
of this type which lead to the decision not 
to recommend the continued use of en- 
dowment capital as an item on which 
stress would be laid in the accrediting 
procedure. It seems clear that nothing 
is gained in the accuracy of estimating 
institutional excellence by the use of 
the item of endowment capital when the 
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amount of educational expenditure per 
student and the amount of income per 
student from stable sources are known. 
Indebtedness. Experience indicates that 
indebtedness is an evidence of financial 
instability in a college or university. It 
seems desirable therefore to investigate 


the relationship between indebtedness and " 
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of the amount of debt per student would 
apparently be one useful method of con- 
sidering the relative seriousness of the in- 
debtedness. 

Another item that might indicate the 
seriousness of the debt situation is the 
history of indebtedness. This may be ex- 
pressed as an average annual amount of 
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excellence. In treating indebtedness con- 
sideration is given only to the financial 
obligations owed to persons, firms, banks, 
or corporations outside the institution. 
Intra-institutional debt, such as amounts 
owed from one fund to another fund, are 
not considered. 

There are not previous treatments of 
this subject indicating what are the sig- 
nificant facts concerning indebtedness 
that ought to be considered in such a 
study. It seems clear that the total 
amount of indebtedness would not be a 
meaningful figure unless interpreted in 
terms of the size of the institution and 
other qualifying factors. The calculation 


increase or decrease in debt over a period 
of years. 

Another item that may be considered 
as an evidence of the seriousness of the 
debt situation is the relation of the 
amount paid as interest on debt to the 
total annual expenditure of the institu- 
tion. This measure indicates the serious- 
ness of the burden of carrying the interest 
charges on the debt. 

A study of these items along with sev- 
eral others indicates two facts with refer- 
ence to indebtedness that seem to be par- 
ticularly important—the amount of debt 
per student and the relationship between 
the amount of payment for interest and 
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total expenditures of the institution. Fig- 
ure 6 presents the scatter-diagram show- 
ing the relationship between institutional 
excellence and the amount of debt per 
student. 

The degree of relationship indicated in 
this chart is not close. There are a con- 
siderable number of relatively weak in- 
stitutions that have no debt but there 
are only a few of the better institutions 
that have any large indebtedness. It 
seems therefore that the amount of debt 
per student is an item that can be con- 
sidered in the accrediting procedure. Sim- 
ilar analysis of the ratio of payments of 
interest on indebtedness to total expendi- 
ture indicate that this is also a significant 
item. Normative data in the form of per- 
centile distributions have therefore been 
prepared for each of these two items, per- 
mitting the location of the institution on 
the pattern map with reference to the 
seriousness of its indebtedness. 

Catholic Institutions. The preceding 
discussion has omitted reference to Cath- 
olic institutions because the expenditure 
and income in such institutions is fre- 
quently not reduced to the usual financial 
terms. In the case of institutions utilizing 
the services of non-salaried staff members 
it is clear that the finances are on a basis 
entirely different from that in other insti- 
tutions. 

At the meeting of the Association in 
1933 a principle was adopted that makes 
it possible to compute a hypothetical ex- 
penditure and income figure for Catholic 
institutions. In the present study such a 
calculation was made in order to test the 
validity of the financial items in the case 
of Catholic colleges. The method of com- 
puting the hypothetical expenditure and 
income figure may be briefly described as 
the allocation to the institution for each 
non-salaried staff member of an amount 
corresponding to the average salary paid 
persons of similar training and experience 
in other colleges. The amount so allocated 
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is considered both as income and as ex- 
penditure and is added to the amount of 
expenditure and income as_ actually 


-reported for the institution. 


Only a few Catholic colleges were in- 
cluded in the investigation but the analy- 
ses of their data indicate that the proce- 
dure for allocating a hypothetical income 
and expenditure is reasonably satisfac- 
tory. It appears that the process allows 
approximately the amount of weighted 
expenditure per student and weighted in- 
come per student from stable sources that 
would ordinarily be associated with the 
degree of excellence found in the case of 
each Catholic institution. This provision 
is therefore set up as a part of the recom- 
mended accrediting process. 

Financial Reporting. The procedure 
that has been outlined stresses the need 
for accurate financial reports, particu- 
larly with reference to expenditure and 
income. In the past the accounting sys- 
tems of colleges have been so lacking in 
uniformity that comparability of the data 
from two or more institutions could not 
be assumed. If the Association is to oper- 
ate successfully a plan of accrediting that 
attaches emphasis to expenditure and in- 
come items, it is necessary to be assured 
that the data on this point from different 
institutions are comparable. 

The recent publication of the recom- 
mendations by the National Committee 
on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education has paved the way for 
a much higher degree of uniformity in 
financial accounting than has ever before 
been attained among colleges and univer- 
sities. Undoubtedly the plans of account- 
ing and reporting as suggested by the 
National Committee will result in reason- 
ably comparable data from differeyt in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, it may be pointed 
out that the items of expenditure and in- 
come on which reports will be necessary 
for this accrediting procedure are clear 
and easily defined. There should be no 
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difficulty in obtaining information from 
institutions in reasonably comparable 
form. It would be desirable for member 
institutions to adopt as rapidly as pos- 
sible the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Committee on Standard Reports, 
not only for the sake of the reporting to 
the North Central Association but for the 
improvement that the suggested classifi- 
cation of accounts will entail in their own 
analyses for administrative puposes. 

The discussion in the paper thus far 
has been limited to matters associated 
with the financing of institutions. It has 
been impossible in the limited time avail- 
able to give the complete details of the 
investigations that were carried on in this 
field but enough has been presented to in- 
dicate the general nature of the studies 
underlying the recommendation for the 
inclusion of these financial items in the 
accrediting procedure. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Another major field of inquiry in this 
investigation concerned the administra- 
tive organization of the institution. This 
is a matter that has been entirely neg- 
lected in the official standards of the 
Association in the past, although in the 
practical operation of the accrediting pro- 
cedure questions pertaining to administra- 
tion have been given considerable weight 
in considering individual institutions. One 
of the early decisions of the Committee 
on the Revision of Standards was to ex- 
plore this area to see if there were matters 
connected with administration of institu- 
tions that could be used directly in the 
accrediting procedure. 

The process of studying the adminis- 
trative aspects of institutions was similar 
to that for the other features investigated. 
Possibly the number of individual items 
to which attention was paid as a part of 
the entire administrative organization is 
larger than in most of the other fields 
into which the study was divided. ‘The 
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general plan of the study involved first 
the collection of a large amount of de- 
tailed information concerning the admin- 
istrative organization in each of the col- 
leges and universities studied. Each item 
of information was then tested against 
several criteria of excellence and against 
the conclusions that have resulted from 
previous studies in this field. Out of this 
process there emerged a group of items 
which, taken together, seem to discrimi- 
nate excellence within the group of insti- 
tutions in fairly satisfactory manner. 

The process by which the items were 
selected for the inclusion in the accred- 
iting procedure was developed on the 
theory that it would be impossible and 
probably unnecessary to try to obtain a 
picture of the entire administrative or- 
ganization that would be complete in 
every detail. Instead a sampling process 
was used. You will therefore understand 
that the items recommended to be con- 
sidered in the accrediting process do not 
afford an absolutely complete view of the 
administrative organization of an effec- 
tive college or university. Instead there 
have been included only enough items to 
give a reasonably reliable picture of the 
administrative organization, and only 
those items that prove to be rather con- 
sistently identified with institutional ex- 
cellence are included. 

Even with the use of this sampling 
process the number of items connected 
with the administration to which some 
attention will be paid in the accrediting 
process is rather large — approximately 
175. These are grouped for convenience 
into nine or ten major divisions as 
follows: general administration and con- 
trol, academic administration, business 
administration, financial administration, 
administrative records, administrative 
reports, administration of special edu- 
cational activities, administration of 
student personnel functions, and person- 
nel for administrative service. No attempt 
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will be made in this paper to enumerate 
all the detailed items to which attention 
will be given under each of these main 
headings. The Manual contains a com- 
plete summary of such matters, and the 
Monograph will indicate the reason why 
each item has been included. 

Each of the many detailed items to 
which attention will be given in the ac- 
crediting procedure has been carefully 
tested for its ability to discriminate insti- 
tutional excellence. The plan for this test- 
ing process was somewhat similar to that 
already described for financial items. The 
evidence for the inclusion of each item 
will be presented in the Monograph. 

On each of the major headings under 
administration a system of scoring has 
been devised so that the status of an 
institution can be reduced to numerical 
terms for comparison with other institu- 
tions. This permits the portrayal of the 
status of an institution on each of the 
elements of the administrative organiza- 
tion by means of the pattern map in a 
manner similar to all the other character- 
istics that are considered, such as faculty, 
curriculum, library, finance, etc. 

One of the important features of the 
recommended -accrediting procedures is 
the safeguarding of the individuality of 
institutions. This is particularly impor- 
tant in the field of administration. There 
is no attempt in the setting up of the 
new procedure to dictate to an institution 
what its administrative pattern should be. 
Instead the emphasis is to be placed on 
the manner in which the administrative 
organization functions. There appears, 
however, to be a close relationship in 
many instances between the organiza- 
tional features of the administration and 
the success with which the system oper- 
ates. 

One of the general features of the 
accrediting process that is being recom- 
mended is the stress on the necessity for 
continual study by the Association of its 
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plans for judging institutions. This fea- 
ture will apply with great emphasis to 
the section on administration. Possibly 


‘the items that now seem to be important 


indicators of institutional excellence may 
in future years cease to have such valid- 
ity. Other items connected with adminis- 
tration may come into prominence as the 
Association studies its procedure in the 
future. As long as the idea of the sampling 
process is adhered to, it is easy to change 
the specific items that will be sampled 
from time to time in evaluating the 
administrative organization. It is to be 
hoped that the Association will not con- 
sider the items suggested under the head- 
ing of administration as finally valid for 
all time to come. Instead there should be 
a constant process of testing these and 
other items in the effort to improve the 
accrediting procedure as it relates to the 
administrative organization. 


PHYSICAL PLANT 


Another major feature of educational 
institutions investigated in the study of 
the accrediting procedure is the physical 
plant and equipment. Fortunately for 
the purpose of the study there are avail- 
able two score cards which cover com- 
pletely all the features of the plant. These 
are the Evenden, Strayer, Engelhardt 
Score Card for Physical Plant of Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges and the 
Engelhardt, Reeves, West Score Card for 
the operation and maintenance of the 
physical plant in colleges and univer- 
sities. These two instruments were used 
in evaluating the physical plant in each 
of the fifty-seven institutions studied. 
The scores on physical plant facilities 
and those on the operation and care of 
buildings and grounds were found tq have 
a positive and significant relationship to 
the general excellence of the institution. 
Accordingly the use of these score cards 
is recommended as a part of the future 
accrediting procedure. 
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This method of studying the physical 
plant facilities and the operation and 
care of buildings and grounds yields a 
definite score that permits a comparison 
of the conditions obtaining in a given 
institution with conditions obtaining in 
institutions generally. By this means 
the institution can be assigned a percen- 
tile position with reference to its physical 
plant facilities and with reference to the 
operation and care of its buildings and 
grounds and its relative status on these 
matters can be portrayed on the pattern 
map. 


ATHLETICS 


Finally, it falls to my lot to discuss 
the consideration given to athletics in the 
new accrediting procedure. 

The group of men that were charged 
with the actual conduct of the study of 
the accrediting procedures at first de- 
cided not to include athletics as a major 
area of investigation. Two reasons under- 
lay this decision. In the first place, the 
Association has a Committee on Athletics 
that has rendered valuable service in col- 
lecting information and in establishing 
principles for the satisfactory conduct of 
the athletic program. It seemed unneces- 
sary to duplicate the investigative work 
of that Committee, and if any statement 
on athletics proved necessary the facts 
gathered and the principles establisked 
by that Committee could be taken over 
in support of any features that might be 
deemed necessary in the accrediting pro- 
cedure. 

A second reason for not setting up ath- 
letics as a major area of investigation 
was the fact that this activity is com- 
pletely covered in the other topics under 
which the study is organized. For exam- 
ple, certain aspects of the athletic situa- 
tion fall under the heading of faculty, 
including items related to the coaching 
staff such as method of selection, salary 
conditions, tenure, etc. Other aspects 
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have to do with the personnel service for 
students, including such items as safe- 
guards for health of participants, provi- 
sion of financial assistance to students, 
control of extracurricular activities, and 
eligibility for participation. Many of the 
aspects of athletics are covered in a gen- 
eral way under the heading “adminis- 
tration,” including such matters as the 
administrative control of the athletic 
program and the provision for handling 
finances. 

In accordance with this reasoning the 
research staff took the position that the 
principles applicable to a well-conceived 
program of intercollegiate athletics are 
similar to those that control other educa- 
tional activities of the institution. These 
principles are presented and discussed in 
general terms under such headings as 
institutional purposes, faculty, student 
personnel service, and administration. 
Logically there seems no more reason for 
singling out athletics for separate treat- 
ment than there is for devoting a section 
to the Department of English, or the De- 
partment of Mathematics, or any other 
educational unit. It might be profitable 
for the Association at some time in the 
future to give especial attention, in insti- 
tutions applying for accreditation, to the 
teaching of English composition, or to the 
provisions for the education of those pre- 
paring to teach, or to the plans for in- 
struction in foreign languages. As long, 
however, as such matters are to be cov- 
ered under general headings rather than 
by specific reference, it seemed illogical 
to set up athletics as the sole instance in 
which a unit of the educational program 
is singled out for separate treatment. 

So much for our theoretical considera- 
tions; they were quickly overwhelmed by 
an avalanche of arguments from the prac- 
tical side. It cannot be denied that ath- 
letics is at present a center of public in- 
terest, and many institutions find them- 
selves beset by serious problems in the 
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management of their athletic programs. 
The Association has long maintained a 
valuable stimulation in the direction of 
soundly conceived athletic programs and 
it would seem unfortunate, to say the 
least, to withdraw this influence at the 
present moment. For these reasons it 
was decided to devote a section of the 
Statement of Policy to a summary of the 
manner in which general principles for 
evaluating institutional practices apply 
to the athletic program. It should be re- 
iterated that this section introduces no 
new principles; it merely makes specific 
application to the athletic situation of 
principles that are developed in other 
sections of the accrediting procedure. An 
elaboration of the Statement of Policy 
will be found in the Manual, giving the 
details of the points to be considered in 
connection with intercollegiate athletics. 
In drafting this statement on athletics 
the committee had the benefit of the ex- 
perience and advice of members of the 
Committee on Athletics. The members of 
the Committee on Athletics have given 
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assurance that the present statement cov- 
ers adequately their conceptions of the 
features that need to be observed in a 
well-administered program of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has presented some of the 
considerations involved in the new ac- 
crediting procedure in four of the major 
areas—finance, administration, physical 
plant, and athletics. The principal items 
that will be considered in the new accred- 
iting procedure and something of the 
manner in which these items were se- 
lected for inclusion have been indicated, 
and some samples have been given of the 
types of evidence that underlie our rec- 
ommendation for the inclusion of these 
items. For the details of many of these 
items you should consult the Manual, 
which has already been completed in 
tentative form, and the series of mono- 
graphs, which will appear later and which 
will contain all the supporting evidence 
that has been accumulated in this study. 


V. REPORT ON INDUCTION OF STUDENTS AND STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE 
D. H. GAarpNER 


Everyone is no doubt aware of the fact 
that only two of the present standards of 
the North Central Association can be 
interpreted as directly affecting students 
in institutions of higher education. The 
first of these deals with the requirements 
for the admission of students; the sec- 
ond states the minimum requirement for 
graduation from an institution. Neither 
of these standards provides for judging 
an institution’s attitude toward its stu- 
dents as individuals, and its methods for 
promoting student welfare. There is an- 
other standard, Number 9, known as the 
general standard, which has to do with 
the general tone of an institution. It is 
only, however, by the most liberal inter- 
pretation that standard Number 9 can be 


said to provide for an investigation of an 
institution’s facilities for its students’ so- 
cial, moral, and physical welfare. 

It is generally recognized that there are 
many elements in institutions of higher 
education which have an important bear- 
ing upon students and their progress but 
which are not directly related to the 
classroom. Many of these elements are 
not covered in the present standards and 
have not been considered in the past in 
the accrediting of institutions. To explain 
this point further, a few illustrationsmay 
be appropriate. The attitude of an insti- 
tution toward the social and moral life of 
its students has been rarely studied in the 
accrediting process. Unless the living con- 
ditions of students have been unusually 
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poor, the problem of how students are 
housed has not entered into the accept- 
ance of an institution by the Association. 
Nor has the question of institutional pro- 
visions for the health of students been 
raised in the accrediting procedure. The 
methods which an institution uses to 
guide students in their educational life 
and to advise them about their vocational 
future have been treated in the same 
manner as these other problems. Other 
factors, some even more vital, are not 
provided for in the present standards. 

At the beginning of this study the Com- 
mittee recognized this condition. Also, it 
was evident that the present standards, 
particularly the one on admissions, were 
not adequate. It was decided therefore 
to consult certain individuals concerned 
with the different fields of student wel- 
fare for the purpose of determining what 
they considered to be the problems worthy 
of investigation. Many administrative 
officers and faculty members in different 
institutions were interviewed and a large 
number of areas were outlined for con- 
sideration. From these sources came val- 
uable suggestions about the types and 
kinds of data to be collected and about 
the best methods of treating these ma- 
terials. 

Schedules were prepared for collecting 
and evaluating material from the fifty- 
seven institutions connected with this 
study. These schedules covered a large 
variety of items. For instance, in the field 
of extracurricular activities it was neces- 
sary to obtain information about the 
scope of the program, the methods used 
to finance the activities, the rules and 
regulations controlling participation in 
them, the type of social program pro- 
vided, etc. In studying the counseling or- 
ganizations it was important to ascertain 
the attitude of institutions toward this 
work and the methods used to assist stu- 
dents in analyzing and adjusting their 
problems and in developing their latent 
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potentialities. Techniques for collecting 
information about these points and many 
others were evolved. An interesting proc- 
ess was worked out for obtaining student 
opinion on certain of these matters. This 
study gave more favorable results than 


~ were anticipated. 


These schedules were filled out by per- 
sonal visitation to the institutions codp- 
erating in the study. After the visit to 
each institution and before visiting a new 
institution, the data were carefully ana- 
lyzed. A score was given to each sub- 
division and a general score, commonly 
called the Personnel Score, was com- 
puted. The methods for evaluating the 
data and figuring the scores had been 
prepared as a result of the conferences 
with experts in the various fields. 

During the course of the visitations an- 
other project connected with this phase 
of the study was going forward. The work 
consisted of reviewing about 2,000 books, 
monographs, articles, etc.,concerned with 
the several aspects included in this divi- 
sion. Over 500 of these were selected as 
being essentially studies based on investi- 
gations or as opinions of accepted leaders 
and experts in different subjects. Many 
factors were covered in this selection 
such as the value and use of entrance re- 
quirements, the effectiveness of orienta- 
tion methods, the importance of student 
records, the validity of counseling proce- 
dures, the extent and nature of health 
services, the relative desirability of vari- 
ous methods for housing students, the ef- 
fect of extracurricular activities on schol- 
arship, the need for giving financial aid 
to students, and a host of other factors 
similar in nature. Careful digests were 
made of these 500-odd articles. These 
were then summarized and the conclu- 
sions compared to the findings in the 
fifty-seven institutions included in this 
study. 

The next step was to compute coeffi- 
cients of correlation among the data col- 
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lected and certain criteria which had been 
established. A great many correlations 
were made using such criteria as the gen- 
eral personnel score, the subjective rat- 
ings of Messrs. Haggerty, Reeves, and 
Gregg; and the composite scores pre- 
pared by Mr. Russell. All of these corre- 
lations were significantly high, ranging 
from .64 to .94. 

After these correlations and data were 
analyzed each of the fifty-seven institu- 
tions was rechecked and rescored. A study 
was then made of the practices in the 
better and poorer institutions. These were 
compared with the digests of the litera- 
ture in the field and certain conclusions 
were reached. The conclusions are em- 
bodied in two sections of the “Statement 
of Policy.” Section XI, The Induction of 
Students, reads as follows: 


The policy of an institution in admitting stu- 
dents should be determined on the one hand by 
the purposes of an institution, and on the other, 
by the ability, interests, and previous prepara- 
tion of applicants. An institution should admit 
only those students whose educational interests 
are in harmony with the purposes of the insti- 
tution and whose abilities and previous prepara- 
tion qualify them to pursue the studies to which 
they are admitted. 

Is evaluating the practices of an institution in 
the induction of students, attention will be 
given to the provision for preregistration guid- 
ance in cooperation with secondary schools, to 
the criteria used in the selection of students, to 
the administration of the stated entrance re- 
quirements, and to the arrangements for intro- 
ducing new students to the life and work of the 
institution. 


Section XII, Student Personnel Serv- 
ice, is as follows: 


The student personnel service of an institu- 
tion should assist students to analyze and under- 
stand their problems and to adjust themselves 
to the life and work of the institution. 

Consideration will be given to the means em- 
ployed by an institution to assist students in the 
selection of courses and curriculums, in solving 
immediate academic problems, in furthering 
their scholastic development, and in making suit- 
able vocational choices and preparation. Atten- 
tion will also be given to the practices of an 
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institution in counseling students about their 
health, their financial affairs, and their intimate 
personal affairs. The students’ relation to extra- 
curricular activities will also be studied. The 
"practices of an institution in the provision and 
control of health services, in the housing and 
boarding of students, in the management of 
extracurricular activities, in the control of stu- 
dent conduct, and in financial assistance to 
students will be considered. 


These statements are further elabo- 
rated in a document known as the Man- 
ual which will be distributed later. In the 
Manual the explanation is presented in 
the form of principles of good practice 
under several divisions. These divisions 
are shown on the large profile map, and 
are as follows: Section XI, under Induc- 
tion of Students, the admission of stu- 
dents and the orientation of students; 
Section XII, under Student Personnel 
Service, student records, educational and 
vocational counseling, counseling about 
personal affairs, extracurricular activities 
program, loans, scholarships, and grants 
of aid, health service, placement service, 
and student discipline. This gives an idea 
of the major items which are considered 
important in this field in an institution of 
higher education, and shows how they are 
woven into the general pattern of an in- 
stitution. 

The procedure for evaluating an insti- 
tution’s program for the induction of stu- 
dents and for student personnel service 
which is suggested under this new plan 
may be explained in this manner. Each of 
the major items which are shown on the 
large profile map is further subdivided 
into more definite sections. An example of 
this is given on the smaller profile map 
headed “Student Health Service.” The 
practical methods by which an estimate 
of the effectiveness of such a service can 
be obtained are as follows: A series of 
schedules are provided which are filled 
out by the institution and by personal 
visits of inspectors. The data requested 
in these schedules and the observation of 
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the inspectors will supply information 
which can be listed under the various 
headings shown on the small map. First, 
under the heading “Examination Proce- 
dures” the means of examining the phys- 
ical condition of students, the number of 


students examined annually, the qualifis . 


cations of the examiners, and particularly 
the use made of the results of these ex- 
aminations in advising students will be 
ascertained. Next, the clinical and infir- 
mary services will be investigated and 
their provisions and effectiveness of serv- 
ice reviewed. In the third place, the meas- 
ures used to guard and promote public 
health on the campus will be scrutinized. 
Fourth, consideration will be given to the 
methods for informing students about 
matters of personal hygiene. Finally, the 
applied hygiene program will be exam- 
ined to determine the conditions for the 
physical development and activity of 
students. After these data have been col- 
lected and studied and reférence made to 
principles of good practice as given in the 
Manual, certain conclusions will be evi- 
dent. By the use of score cards which are 
contained in the Manual these conclu- 
sions ‘can be evaluated. This evaluation 
may then be compared to similar judg- 
ments made of the health services in the 
fifty-seven institutions included in this 
study by consulting a graph of normative 
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data contained in the Manual. As a final 
step the percentile ranking which can be 
obtained from this graph may be plotted 
on the profile map of the institution, thus 
giving an estimate of the Health Service 
and showing its relation to other phases 
of the institution. 

A similar breakdown of another of the 
major divisions entitled ‘Educational 
and Vocational Counseling” is shown on 
the other small profile map and demon- 
strates how a judgment can be made of 
contained in a third document termed 

As has been explained by Mr. Hag- 
gerty, the evidence supporting these pro- 
cedures and the reasons for using them 
in lieu of the present standards will be 
the Monograph. This will also include 
this service. The same methods are em- 
ployed for evaluating all the other major 
divisions which belong in this field. 
comparative data, graphs, and other in- 
formation pertinent to the several divi- 
sions. 

It should be emphasized that this 
grouping of factors and methods of judg- 
ment are not necessarily permanent or 
impeccable. It is hoped that if these 
measures are adopted, they may be so 
used and studied as to be helpful not only 
in accrediting institutions of higher edu- 
cation, but also in stimulating new devel- 
opments. 


VI. REPORT ON THE LIBRARY 


Dovuctas WAPLES 


The gist of the report is to say that 
we have formulated seven criteria for the 
educational values of the college library. 
They should be simple and definite 
enough for use both by an inspector from 
without and by an administrator from 
within the institution. 

The criteria are supported by common 
sense and by a more substantial body of 
evidence than has been used before to 
describe college libraries. The evidence 


shows that a college library standing high 
in respect to all seven criteria is a good 
one, and that a library standing low on 
all seven counts is a poor one. Extraordi- 
nary conditions, like the proximity of an 
excellent public library, may occasionally 
justify a low standing in certain cases, 
but no such case appeared among the in- 
stitutions we examined. 

That such criteria mark an important 
advance toward the evaluation and im- 
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provement of college libraries should be 
evident to all familiar with the former 
library standard. The old standard men- 
tioned only two aspects of library admin- 
istration; namely, the number of volumes 
contained, and the amounts appropriated 
annually for additional publications. 

If, as we have assumed, the use of a 
library by students is about the most di- 
rect measure of its effectiveness, then the 
old standard can be readily checked by 
comparisons. For example, whereas the 
relation between student use and expen- 
ditures for books during the past five 
years, aS shown by correlation, is .36, 
that between student use and number of 
volumes in the library is almost zero 
(.07). This means that students in the 
North Central Association institutions we 
examined borrow per capita just as many 
books from a small library as from a 
large one of the same quality. In short, 
there is abundant evidence that the old 
standards are not specifically related to 
the educational values of the college li- 
brary and that the new criteria represent 
such values well enough for practical pur- 
poses. 

The seven library criteria were defined 
by methods much like those used to ana- 
lyze the faculty, curriculum, financial ad- 
ministration, and other elements of the 
collegiate institution. That is to say, our 
work started from the safe assumptions 
that a good college library costs more 
money than a poor one; that it contains 
more useful books than a poor one; and 
that it lends more of such books to more 
students and to more instructors. Since 
we were primarily concerned with the li- 
brary’s educational values, we were lucky 
in not having to deal with the library 
plant. Satisfactory criteria for the purely 
physical aspects of the college library are 
found in Russel’s criteria for the institu- 
tional plant as a whole. 

The first step was thus to discover, in 
sufficient detail, (1) what money each in- 
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stitution spends on its library, (2) what 
titles the library holds, (3) how new 
books are selected, and (4) how far the 
service meets the needs of students and 
instructors. Each of these questions was 
answered by a variety of data represent- 
ing some twenty-five factors of the good 
college library. 

We then ranked the institutions ac- 
cording to each of the twenty-five factors, 
and compared the ranks with a view to 
selecting the most important factors. By 
selecting the fewest factors which would 
give the libraries much the same ranks as 
would all the factors, we got the seven 
on which the present criteria are based. 

The next step was to study the local 
conditions which might affect the status 
of each library in respect to each of the 
seven factors. Such study of local condi- 
tions revealed several important limita- 
tions of the new criteria and also made 
plain certain difficulties in applying them 
to libraries of different types. 

Stated in question-form, the seven cri- 
teria are as follows: (1) How much has 
been spent over a period of years for the 
purchase of books and periodicals? (2) 
What has been spent for salaries of li- 
brary personnel? (3) What general refer- 
ence books and what standard books of 
reference in the different academic fields 
does the library contain? (4) To what 
magazines and standard periodicals. in 
the fields covered by the curriculum does 
the library subscribe, and how complete 
are the files of such periodicals? (5) On 
what basis are annual additions to the 
general collection distributed among the 
various academic departments, and what 
contemporary publications are added 
over and above departmental requests? 
(6) To what extent do students of each 
sex, class, and department borrow publi- 
cations in each of the various depart- 
mental fields or for free reading? and (7) 
To what extent are such titles borrowed 
by instructors of each department? 
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This brief overview of the study allows 
no more comment on the criteria than 
may suggest their value to the local insti- 
tution and to the accrediting authority. 

From the standpoint of the local ad- 
ministration perhaps the most important 


fact about the criteria is that they should, 


help to persuade each institution to main- 
tain certain records of its library admin- 
istration which will suggest important 
improvements with respect to the educa- 
tional values sought. The force of this 
statement is apparent in the profiles to 
be published in our report. They show 
graphically the relative status of each 
institution on each criterion. Hence the 
library deficiencies of a given institution 
are made unmistakably plain to the local 
administration. 

How useful the criteria are to an ac- 
crediting authority depends, of course, 
upon their validity. Validity is best de- 
scribed by answers to two questions: first, 
what is their logical or common-sense 
justification?; and second, how far are 
they justified by experimental use? 

The logical defense can be presented 
most briefly perhaps by stating the bases 
upon which the seven criteria were chosen 
from the twenty-five factors on which the 
college libraries were separately ranked. 
The bases were four: First, the reason- 
ableness of the assumption that the given 
factor promotes the educational program 
—for example, student and faculty use of 


the library; second, the extent to which 


the given factor gives the library a rank 
consistent with the institution’s rank in 
respect to methods of admitting students, 
quality of instruction, faculty compe- 
tence, financial administration, and other 
elements obviously pertinent to library 
efficiency; third, the degree to which the 
given library factor varies with other 
important library factors. The more it 
varies, the smaller the likelihood that 
some other factor would take care of it; 
and fourth, simplicity—that is, the ease 
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with which an inspector or the local ad- 
ministration can collect the facts needed 
to describe it. To the extent that these 
bases are sound, the criteria are justified 
by commen sense. 

As established by experiment the va- 


,lidity of the library criteria is best de- 


scribed by comparisons with criteria for 
other aspects of the institution that 
plainly affect the excellence of its library. 
Only three such will be noted. 

The first is the institutional rating on 
the basis of weighted educational expen- 
diture per student, as determined by Rus- 
sell. Such ratings agree with ratings based 
on a composite of the seven library cri- 
teria to a degree represented by a correla- 
tion coefficient of .60. The second com- 
pares ranks by the library composite with 
Haggerty’s ranks for the quality of in- 
struction. The coefficient is also .60. The 
third compares ranks by the library com- 
posite with the combined subjective rat- 
ings of four highly competent inspectors. 
This coefficient is .68. 

Taken together, the coefficients indi- 
cate what we believe to be the normal 
relationship between the excellence of an 
institution and the excellence of its li- 
brary. They show that while there is a 
clear predominance of good libraries in 
good institutions, a good institution may 
have a poor library and vice versa. Hence 
the fundamental importance of reliable 
criteria for the good college library. They 
should help both the institutions and the 
Association to improve the educational 
product by improving facilities for stu- 
dent reading; and reading is being redis- 
covered to be the student’s main business 
in college. 

It is not possible here to take up other 
important aspects of the study. But per- 
haps enough has been said to show that 
the new criteria are far more trustworthy 
as measures of a library’s educational ex- 
celience than the old ones. It would be a 
great pity, however, if it were supposed 
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that we have said the last word. The cri- 
teria we have defined can be much im- 
proved. It may also be that others will be 
found to show library excellence more re- 
liably. So perhaps we have said only the 
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first word on the systematic evaluation of 
the library’s influence upon student read- 
ing. If so, the study should encourage 

_more and better work in the same direc- 
tion. 


THE REPORT AND THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Gro. A. Works 


Since the last annual meeting of this 
Association, your Secretary has had an 
opportunity to attend all of the meetings 
of both the Committee on Revision of 
Standards and the Committee in Charge 
of the Study. Some of the earlier meet- 
ings of both bodies were attended, but 
those of the past year have been espe- 
cially important as it was during this 
period that the Statement of Policy and 
the Manual have taken on definite form. 
In attending these meetings, two ques- 
tions have been uppermost in my mind: 

1. Are the proposals workable from 
the viewpoint of the Board of Review 
and the office of the Secretary? 

2. What will be the probable effect 
upon the member institutions of the ac- 
ceptance of this proposed Statement of 
Policy and the new accrediting proce- 
dures? 

I have no hesitation in answering the 
question regarding the practicability of 
the proposals in the affirmative. The 
Statement of Policy and the new proce- 
dures present no insurmountable diffi- 
culties from the viewpoint of the Board 
of Review and the Secretary. It is true 
that the latter will have to collect and 
prepare a larger body of data each year 
for the use of the Board of Review than 
has been true in the past. This will be 
the case both for those institutions newly 
applying for accreditment as well as for 
member institutions. The proposed ac- 
crediting procedures will call for more 
complete information from the institu- 
tions seeking recognition than has been 
true in the past. For years it has been the 


custom to permit the omission from the 
triennial reports of certain items when 
experience had shown they were not 
points of doubt. This procedure will no 
longer be practicable. The use of the sug- 
gested pattern will make it necessary for 
each institution to report on each phase 
included in the map, as the pattern will 
‘be determined on the basis of the data 
from all member institutions. 

The data collected will not only be 
more complete but more work will be in- 
volved in preparing it for the use of the 
Board of Review. These two problems 
will make it necessary for the Secretary 
to have more assistance than is true under 
our present procedures. We should not 
hesitate to make this additional expendi- 
ture if it will make it possible for the 
Commission to proceed more intelligently 
with its accrediting functions. That the 
acceptance of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Revision of Standards will make — 
it possible for the Commission to do 
its work more effectively is undoubtedly 
true. 

The influence on the member institu- 
tions of the new proposals, if accepted by 
the Association, will without question be 
stimulating. Undoubtedly, the present 
standards have in some cases operated so 
as to arrest development in desirable di- 
rections. In the case of junior colleges the 
requirement of a year of graduate work 
on the part of faculty members has by 
some junior colleges been regarded as the 
maximum rather than as the minimum of 
preparation for faculty, with the result 
that, in a measure at least, it has arrested 
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scholarly development of the junior col- 
lege faculty at that point. Today we are 
passing into a period that clearly indi- 
cates a year of graduate work as being 
the desirable minimum for the senior high 
school teacher. 

The requirement for complete separa- 


tion of the junior college from the high” 


school when they were both part of one 
organization has undoubtedly operated 
to maintain a breach between two phases 
of the educational program that many 
now believe should be unified in part or 
in whole. Other examples could be cited, 
but these two are sufficient to illustrate 
the point. The new Statement of Policy, 
if accepted, would exert no such restrain- 
ing influence on its member institutions. 
The goal of an institution at any given 
time would not be found in meeting any 
formally stated standards but in what the 
studies of the Commission reveal to be 
the best that any member institution is 
achieving. 

The proposed methodsvof accreditment 
not only select different points for consid- 
eration but they also call for a modifica- 
tion of the inspectional procedures over 
those that have predominated in the past. 
The report of the Committee on Revision 
of Standards would substitute for what 
the Commission has called an inspection 
essentially the method of the survey 
which has been increasingly used during 
the last five or six years. Last year and 
this the survey method has been used in 
the case of twenty-eight institutions. This 
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experience leads me to say that there is 
no question that the Board of Review 
feels better able to make a decision re- 
garding an institution when it has before 
it a survey report than when it must 
base its: judgment on inspections which 
through no fault of the inspectors are in 
most cases of necessity hurriedly made. 

- Under the present standards those re- 
sponsible for the administration of insti- 
tutions too frequently ask the Secretary 
to make decisions for them on questions 
that clearly should not be answered by 
an outside agency. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of Standards repre- 
sents what its investigations and its judg- 
ment indicate are the significant elements 
in the development of an effective pro- 
gram of higher education. The applica- 
tion of these principles in any given insti- 
tution is entirely the responsibility of its 
faculty and administrative officers. This 
will of necessity mean a constant scrutiny 
by each institution of its program and 
procedures for the purpose of determin- 
ing their validity. That such procedures 
will result in institutional growth there 
can be no question. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in 
mind that while the new proposals do 
not represent the final word in the devel- 
opment of sound procedures of accredit- 
ment they are workable and they are far 
in advance of the standards we now have. 
Their acceptance at this time will un- 
doubtedly start the Association into a 
period of greatly increased usefulness. 


VIII. DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT ON THE REVISION OF STANDARDS 


CHartes H. Jupp 


When I was invited to take part in this 
discussion, I accepted the invitation with 
great alacrity because I felt very certain 
that it would be necessary for somebody 
to say something reactionary. I come as 
the voice of the past to discuss the new 
plan, so-called, and I desire very sincerely 


to point out the fact that this, like the 
new deal, is not anything new; it is sim- 
ply an evolution of something that has 
been going on for a long time. 
Twenty-five years ago—just twenty- 
five years ago—this Association voted to 
have an approved list of colleges. That 
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was probably one of the most astonishing 
actions that had ever been taken by an 
association. We had been in the habit of 
inspecting secondary schools and putting 
them on the approved list, but nobody 
had thought up to that time that a college 
could be subjected to inspection. When 
the motion to prepare a list of approved 
colleges was adopted, it was provided that 
the list should be prepared three years 
after the motion was carried. If you will 
allow me to reminisce for a moment, I 
will describe to you what happened in 
those three years. 

It was assumed, at the meeting follow- 
ing the adoption of this resolution, that 
somebody would appear with a program 
for approving colleges. It was assumed 
that those who had been preparing the 
approved list of secondary schools would 
produce this list of approved colleges. 
But it was found at the meeting in 1910 
that those who were concerned with the 
secondary schools had continued in their 
usual sphere of action, and no list of col- 
leges was ready. We had only one Com- 
mission at that time. In 1910, since no 
list was ready, the Commission took ac- 
tion providing that the presidents of the 
state universities should operate during 
the second year of this suspended sen- 
tence and should prepare such a list. At 
the meeting of 1911 a report by the presi- 
dents of the state universities was called 
for and the answer was made that the 
state universities did not find it conve- 
nient to try to classify the various colle- 
giate institutions in their territory and 
there was no list. So a special committee 
was appointed. I have forgotten the exact 
number on the committee, but I think it 
was nine. Nine special individuals were 
chosen, without reference to official posi- 
tion or territorial distribution; and they 
were ordered to prepare such a list, and 
it is to be noted that that list had to be 
ready at the end of the third year. I was 
Secretary of the Commission at that 
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time, and it was my duty to address the 
chairman of these nine men who had been 
appointed. I told him he was chairman 
and asked him to please get his commit- 


“tee together and prepare the list. He 


started for Europe immediately on the 
presentation of that demand. I then took 
up the second individual on the list and 
asked him if he would please proceed to 
prepare the list. I have forgotten what he 
did—something along the Biblical line— 
whether he bought himself a farm or mar- 
ried a new wife, I don’t remember. The 
members of the group of nine disap- 
peared one after another until I came to 
the last member of the committee. He 
couldn’t disappear because he was Presi- 


‘dent of the North Central Association. I 


asked him what was to be done and 
pointed out to him the history of these 
operations I have described. He said, 
“(We have to do something, don’t we?” 

I said, “Quite so.” 

“Well,” he said, “I think it would be a 
good plan to make up an approved list 
of all those colleges that have ever been 
members of the Association.” And that 
was the first approved list. 

That first list included some difficul- 
ties. The original invitations that had 
been sent out by the Association at the 
time of the first meeting had been sent 
to all of those who were thought to be 
competent to give advice to the Associa- 
tion. For example, there were three or 
four of the leading normal school (as 
they were then called) principals. Conse- 
quently, when the approved list of col- 
leges was made up on the basis of indi- 
vidual membership it included a variety 
of institutions. The problem has been be- 
fore this Association some time of assimi- 
lating the membership that was injected 
into the approved list by the original ac- 
tion of the Association. 

May I make one or two other com- 
ments about the standards — so-called. 
When this Association was organized in 
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1895—I cannot speak of that early date 
with any personal knowledge, but I have 
heard Mr. Carman, who is here and who 
was a member of the original organiza- 
tion, describe what happened—the men 
sat down in that early meeting and tried 
to define a college. They didn’t use the 


word “standard” at the outset at alk. 


They used the word “definition.” They 
said: ‘“‘An institution of collegiate rank 
is an institution of this and this and this 
character,” and they wrote into their 
definition a considerable number of char- 
acteristics that they deemed to be neces- 
sary if an institution was to have the 
rank of a college. They did the same 
thing with the secondary schools, by the 
way. It was that definition, mark you, 
not a series of standards at the outset, 
that was used in determining what col- 
leges should be approved at the time the 
Association arrived at the point where it 
was going to perform what has been 
called before this meeting the policing 
function of this Association. It was ob- 
vious to the minds of those who adopted 
an approved list that if certain character- 
istics belonged to a good college, these 
characteristics must be found in any in- 
stitution that went on the approved list. 
So the definition was transformed into a 
series of standards. 

That series of standards has been 
seriously criticized before this organiza- 
tion; and I am quite prepared, in terms 
of the experience I have seen the Asso- 
ciation pass through, to accept those 
criticisms. But I should like to make 
the comment that if it had not been for 
those items in the definition of colleges 
in this territory there would never have 
been improvement that makes possible 
the present new definition of a college. 
And I issue—perhaps it is the warning 
of an older member of the Association— 
a warning that the policing function of 
the North Central Association is not yet 
terminated. There are institutions in this 
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territory that need very careful scrutiny 
as well as stimulation to improvement. 
There are institutions, in my belief, that 
will have to be watched with a great 
deal of anxiety and care by those of us 
who are concerned with the evolution of 
higher education; and I am perfectly 
clear that we shall have to rely on the 
véry great wisdom (and we are justified 
in relying on the great wisdom) of the 
Board of Review. I speak a word in fa- 
vor of the Board of Review—perhaps it 
is a word of sympathy for them—be- 
cause, as I see it, they will have to exer- 
cise their judgment in the future in 
terms that, as my predecessor on this 
program stated, will be very difficult for 
some college Boards of Trustees to un- 
derstand. 

I am perfectly clear that after the 
general scheme now presented to us has 
been adopted—may I pause to make the 
remark that I am unqualifiedly in sym- 
pathy with it, for reasons I shall set 
forth in just a moment—there will be a 
considerable number of institutions that 
will say, “Thank the Lord, we don’t 
have to have doctors of philosophy any 
longer on our college faculties.” It seems 
to me this kind of comment on doctors 
of philosophy sounds rather familiar, on 
the whole. I think I have heard it in a 
great many quarters. I stand here to 
say that if we have a great reduction in 
the number of professors who have that 
degree in our college faculties, there will 
be deterioration in the higher education 
of this area. I am entirely in sympathy 
with the demand that there shall be 
other qualifications beside the degree; 
but I have had the sad experience as an 
administrator of appointing from time 
to time people on the staff who had never 
been through the mill of vigorous aca- 
demic training, and I have made fewer 
appointments of that sort in my later 
years than I did in the earlier years. In 
my judgment, there are certain minimum 
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qualifications we still have a right to em- 
phasize and a duty to emphasize in the 
development of higher education in this 
area. 

I turn to one other point that seems to 
me of very great significance. It has been 
said here that we became quantitative, 
and I think that statement has justifica- 
tion, and that any overemphasis of purely 
quantitative requirements for admission 
to the approved list was a disaster. It 
may be that we shall be able to carry the 
new scheme forward without ever becom- 
ing quantitative. I have been sitting here 
all day listening to statements about co- 
efficients of correlation. I have heard a 
number of numerical statements made 
that sounded to me to be very quantita- 
tive in character offered as justifications 
for a program with which I think we can 
sympathize, but a program that is, after 
all, based upon certain perfectly definite 
lines of information. I assume that if this 
program has demanded up to this time 
computations, three weeks in length, of 
regression equations the time is not yet 
at hand when quantitative determina- 
tions of efficiency can be entirely dis- 
pensed with. In other words, it is my very 
great anxiety that we should be perfectly 
clear that it is here possible to draw lines 
upon a map and say there are some peo- 
ple who stand in the upper 1o per cent 
and some who stand in the lower 10 per 
cent, and when that statement is made, 
in my vocabulary, the term quantitative 
is altogether appropriate. And it is also 
legitimate. The point, however, is that it 
is legitimate because it is based upon a 
very much broader experience than could 
possibly have been collected in the early 
days. 

To my mind, the distinction between 
the present and the past is perfectly 
clear. When this Association was or- 
ganized in 1895 there were very few 
differences between colleges, except the 
geographical differences. All colleges fol- 
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lowed practically the same routine in 
their internal classroom activities. They 
all had curriculums that were very simi- 


_lar to one another. In other words, we 


had a situation which was relatively very 
simple, and at the time the first approved 
list was made up that situation continued. 
We were in a period of relatively simple 
development of education. 

In my judgment, one of the great ad- 
vantages that comes from this reconsid- 
eration of the whole matter of definition 
and standard is the conviction that we 
are in a period of expanding education, 
expanding education that has reached the 
point where it is now impossible in simple 
terms to give the kind of a definition that 


‘it was comparatively easy to give in the 


eariler days. And it seems to me we may 
possibly be able to persuade all of those 
who are in our territory that this is a 
rational plan, if, for the moment, we drop 
the emphasis on the newness of the plan 
and point out the fact that this is the 
result of an evolution that has been going 
on steadily; that this is nothing but the 
elaboration of a plan that has long been 
judged by this Association to be appro- 


priate and desirable. In fact, I might 


point out in some detail that you will 
find in some of the earlier published re- 
ports of the North Central Association, 
if you go back to 1915 and 1916, the 
name of each institution with the facts 
that determine the standing of that insti- 
tution in some ten or twelve major cate- 
gories. In other words, the ideal of a de- 
tailed description of each institution is 
not a new ideal. It is an ideal that is here 
worked out in new detail, and with a type 
of efficiency that we ought to welcome. 

I believe that the whole scheme can be 
given to this Association with the assur- 
ance that what is here representetl is a 
natural and progressive development of 
that which has always been the motive of 
the North Central Association and its 
Commission on Higher Institutions. I be- 
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lieve that type of appeal to our constitu- 
ents will be stronger than will the state- 
ment that we have been passing through 
a period of extreme blundering. We have 
been passing through a period of change 
which comes as a natural consequence of 
the demand for a broader education, for 


a larger and more comprehensive pro-, 


gram both of education in the institutions 
and of judgment of the efficiency of the 
institutions. 

I have one final comment to make. I 
think that the idea adopted and acted on 
years ago that each institution should ex- 
pose itself, and expose itself with clarity 
and detail, to public inspection is of great 
importance. I agree that during the pe- 
riod of examination of these various cri- 
teria that have been set up by our Com- 
mittee it was undesirable that any single 
institution should be exposed to publicity. 
But I present a plea, which, by the way, 
I have presented before this organization 
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on earlier occasions, that there shall ulti- 
mately be available for those who con- 
duct the institutions and for those stu- 
dents who desire to select institutions to 
attend, a perfectly clear definition of the 
characteristics of each institution. It 
seems to me that, in the long run, such 
profiles as we have been looking at with 
very great interest today should be avail- 
able to any parent who wants to select an 
institution to which his boy or girl may 
go. If the publicity that is, in my judg- 
ment, desirable for each particular insti- 
tution can be made available, it seems to 
me the purpose of the North Central As- 
sociation in stimulating institutions to 
think of themselves as progressing insti- 
tutions will be increasingly realized. I 
make a plea, therefore, for ultimate pub- 
licity of these profiles so that they shall 
be accessisble to the institutions them- 
selves and to all those who are concerned 
with the doings of any single institution. 


IX. DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT ON THE REVISION OF STANDARDS 
A. M. ScHWITALLA 


_ In the lives of organizations, just as in 
the lives of individuals and nations, there 
come moments which mark a break with 
the past and the initiation of a new fu- 
ture. Such moments are the chapter head- 
ings in the lives of persons, organizations, 
institutions, and nations. They are the 
moments when new forces are impinging 
upon those persons or groups and when 
through the actions of such forces, new 
directions are given, new goals are ambi- 
tioned, new techniques are developed, 
and new viewpoints are sketched, en- 
larged, and envisioned. Such a moment 
has come for the North Central Associa- 
tion. With the vote of approval from the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education of the statement of policies 
relative to the accrediting of colleges and 
universities, a new direction will be given 
to the organization. 


It is a moment which logically had to 
come. The whole internal development of 
the North Central Association was defi- 
nitely moving in this direction. The en- 
thusiasm for standardization, the pro- 
gressive clarifications in the meaning of 
standards, the slowly developing dissatis- 
faction with one standard after another, 
the testing of the standards for their diag- 
nostic and prognostic efficacy, the mathe- 
matical trend in the formulation of stand- 
ards—all of these steps which mark so 
many milestones along the path we have 
trod had to lead to this parting of the 
ways when today, at last, standards for 
accrediting have been converted into pol- 
icies for accrediting; when yardsticks and 
balances have yielded to educational 
evaluation; and when the quantitative 
statement of teacher-training, classroom 
efficiency, and scholastic attainments 
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have been converted into qualitative de- 
scriptions of educational excellence. 

The Committee with all its subcom- 
mittees must be highly commended for 
all the work which has been accom- 
plished. They have galvanized lethargic 
thinking into energetic thinking and, it 
may be hoped, routine procedure into 
vigorous action. They have pointed to a 
step, the taking of which many of us be- 
lieve is the most significant one ever 
taken by this Association—more signifi- 
cant even in some respects than the first 
decision to accredit schools. 

Why should so much significance be 
attached to qualitative standards, partic- 
ularly in contrast to the quantitative 
standards to which we have been accus- 
tomed? First and foremost, it seems to 
me because the new policies conform ever 
so much more closely to a true theory of 
education and harmonize the evaluation 
of educational endeavor with educational 
theory. It is a truism which theoretically 
we may accept but the implications of 
which practically we should like to avoid 
because of difficulties in administration 
that the real products of education are 
inexpressible in any adequate terms. We 
may break down an educational process 
into its components and we may attach 
quantitative values to each of these com- 
ponents, but in the last analysis the edu- 
cational resultant is different from the 
sum or even the integration of its factors. 
We have been accustomed to repeating, 
in more or less parrot-like manner, the 
statement that nothing is known which 
cannot be measured. But there have been 
other voices that have told us that the 
psychologist or biologist or educationalist 
who must use higher mathematics to con- 
vey his thought is all too frequently 
masking that thought. We may measure 
reaction times, but we cannot measure 
alertness, keenness, and insight; we may 
determine down to the fraction of a sec- 
ond how long it takes to write a stanza 
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of verse, but we cannot express in quan- 
titative terms the reaction upon the 
reader. If Kilmer wrote “Trees” in 
twenty minutes, we have no known meas- 
ure for the achievement; if Francis 
Thompson dashed off sections of the 
“Hound of Heaven” under an artificial 
stimulus, the dosage of the drug is no 
guarantee that the achievement can be 
repeated; if the diagnostician penetrates 
to a recondite symptomatology by a flash 
of genius, neither premedical aptitude 
tests nor achievement tests are measures 
of that accomplishment; and, if the 
young man of twenty faces a crisis in his 
life with fortitude and heroic courage, 
neither the Kent-Rosanoff tests nor his 
will profile are indications of his man- 
hood. We have all believed that the edu- 
cational product is more than its compo- 
nents. Our quantitative standards of the 
past measured components but they did 
not measure the product. By their fruits 
you shall know them—is just as true of 
correct thinking as it is of right living. 
A Ph.D. degree and twenty-four hours of 
upper division educational courses do not 
necessarily make a teacher any more than 
an endowment of five hundred thousand 
dollars makes a college. We have had 
need for practical reasons of quantitative 
standards, but we have a need now to 
pass beyond quantitative standards; and 
our sincerity in dealing with ourselves as 
educators demands from us at this mo- 
ment that we view sympathetically and 
endorse the work of the Committee on 
Revision of Standards. 

We accept qualitative standards, sec- 
ondly, because they supply a more ade- 
quate criterion for the educational prod- 
uct. We are today passing from educa- 
tional symptomatology to educational 
etiology; from educational science to 
educational art; from educational per- 
formance to educational achievement; 
from the educational process to the edu- 
cational result; from the educational how 
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to the educational what; from the educa- 
tional method to education itself. We 
have seen one so-called standard after 
another yield to the criticism implied in 
an educational investigation. We have 
had students who came to us with their 
sixteen units in secondary school sub- 


jects and left us with their one hundred; 


and twenty credit hours and a Bachelor’s 
degree, and yet what has become of many 
of them? We have had teachers who pyr- 
amided their own degrees and ensnared 
their enthusiasms in their alphabetical 
appendages; we have had colleges which 
had the requisite bank account and yet 
maintained their status as commercial- 
ized schools. These things do not neces- 
sarily make a teacher, nor a college, nor 
a student. And today we celebrate our 
own honesty in admitting publicly what 
in the secrecy of our own hearts we have 
long felt. The worship of methodology is 
the worship of the golden calf which has 
driven many a Moses who has seen the 
brightness of Mount Sinai to fragmentize 
the tables of stone engraved with his 
ideals. Today, we try to bring the vision 
that has been shown us from the moun- 
tain tops to the valleys; from the think- 
ers to the doers. Today, we make our 
words conform to our thoughts; our am- 
bitions to our actions. 

The third reason why we welcome 
these qualitative standards and why we 
congratulate the Committee upon its 
work is because they formulate for us 
definitely and clearly the ideals of the 
educator rather than the yardsticks of 
the pedagogue. Instruction is one thing, 
education is another; knowledge is one 
thing, refinement, culture ,and character 
quite another; study is one thing, schol- 
arship another. I would not be under- 
stood as saying that I decry the years of 
the novitiate which the North Central 
Association has had to serve before this 
moment of dedication to an ideal. Educa- 
tional anterooms are indispensable. We 
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could not today do the greater thing with- 
out first having done the less. But now 
that we are prepared to do the greater 
thing, our moment has come and we hope 
that we all may prove worthy of the self- 
knowledge and self-discipline in which 
we have schooled ourselves through our 


. rigorous obedience to a punctilious law. 


If a new vision has emerged, we recog- 
nize that whatever solidity and consis- 
tency it has is due to the experience of the 
past; but we also recognize that that ex- 
perience could not but be only a prepara- 
tion for what we are doing today. 

Are we ready for the step? Are we pre- 
pared to carry out the new policies? 
There are not wanting those who say that 
we are not. First and foremost, the new 
policies make demands upon us as edu- 
cators which perhaps are too severe a 
test of our own sincerity and capacity. It 
is much easier to measure the dimensions 
of the Parthenon than to conceive the 
Parthenon. We of the present and, per- 
haps, of a past generation of teachers 
have been brought up in the metric 
school. Even with the qualitative dis- 
criminations in the colors of the rainbow 
we find it easier to quote these differences 
in terms of Lambda than to create in our- 
selves and others the feeling of exaltation 
and joy when the ends of the heavens are 
spanned by the rainbow. We shall have to 
readjust our thinking; we shall have to 
make demands upon ourselves for a new 
orientation towards ideals and, if we can- 
not do this, then the steps we are today 
taking will have to be retraced—which 
God forbid. 

A second difficulty that occurs to me 
with reference to these standards is the 
necessity of conveying them to so many 
school administrators, parents, students, 
and other persons interested in educa- 
tion. The categories which we have devel- 
oped in our minds tend to become fixed. 
It is only the rare person, the person rare 
enough to be a genius, who can know 
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what to discard and what to keep. Are 
we prepared for the new categories? Are 
we prepared to admit that our institu- 
tions are indefinitely perfectable? Are we 
prepared to expend the new energies re- 
quired for our school to climb to ever new 
heights no matter how many we have 
already climbed? Sincerity demands that 
we answer these questions to ourselves 
with the extremest and most brutal frank- 
ness. The temptation will be strong to 
accept qualitative policies but to reinter- 
pret them in terms of quantitative stand- 
ards. 

The first question asked me by the 
professor of education in one of our uni- 
versities with reference to the new pol- 
icies was: “Will there be enough institu- 
tions able to conform to make up a real 
and reliable average?” And the second 
question was: “How many of our depart- 
ments will be able to measure up to all 
of this?” He was doing in effect what so 
many others will be tempted to do—to 
translate quality into quantity, reversing 
the steps which we are today taking. Are 
we prepared to discard half of our educa- 
tional administrative dictionary and to 
get along without such words as stand- 
ards, units, credit hours? It is so hard to 
assess values in any tersm except quanti- 
tative ones. It is so hard to express to 
others one’s own conviction about a 
school or a teacher or a student or an 
educational performance. 

A last danger which I see ahead arises 
from those who will misinterpret such 
policies. Voices have already whispered 
that the North Central Association is 
“letting down” by adopting the new pol- 
icies; just as there have been other voices 
which insisted that the North Central 
Association is setting up impossible pol- 
icies. It should be reckoned to the credit 
of this Association that the new policies 
at first sight might seem impossible, as 
has been pointed out by other speakers. 
Still an ideal ceases to be an ideal once 
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it is achieved, and the ideals which we 
are formulating today are permanent 
ones which may be approximated but 
never quite reached. The smaller mind 
will not grasp the significance. 

Lastly, I foresee a certain amount of 
difficulty in dealing with the school ad- 
ministrators and Boards of Trustees who 
clamor for literal and detailed expres- 
sions of judgment, who cannot grasp the 
thought that a school’s atmosphere is 
more diagnostic of educational success 
than the most literal compliance with all 
of the old standards. It will be harder to 
formulate a judgment upon the institu- 
tion in terms of the concept of scholar- 
ship rather than in terms of so many 
hours of teacher-training in its faculty; 
to trace the influence of inadequate 
finances by describing the academic or 
scholarly sterility of a particular teacher 
rather than to attack his acceptability on 
the basis of a deficiency in so many credit 
hours of educational courses. But this 
again is a matter which only the future 
will reveal. 

A word might be said concerning a few 
of the individual policies. We cannot but 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the chief 
basis of accrediting which is stated to be 
“the pattern which the institution as a 
whole presents.” Variability is recog- 
nized, institutional initiative, educational 
experimentation, differential superiority, 
compensatory excellence—all of these in- 
dividuating marks of this or that institu- 
tion are to be given their full value. Our 
educational policy is to fall into line with 
the firmly established principles of psy- 
chology and biology, of medicine, and 
even of sociology—the importance of the 
individual rather than of the type; or 
better still, the preservation of the type 
through the preservation of the intlivid- 
ual. Today, we have learned to stress the 
importance of dissimilarities rather than 
similarities because we have learned to 
understand that what makes you and me 
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valuable in a complex organization is not 
so much the degree to which we have con- 
formed to others but rather the degree to 
which we have kept ourselves from being 
identified with others. And therefore, the 
Committee has done a wonderful piece of 
work in the phraseology of Policy No. 5 


concerning the individuality of institu: - 


tions. The formulation of the policy says 
definitely that certain characteristics are 
to be recognized as basic ‘“‘such as, the 
competence of the faculty, the represen- 
tative character of the curriculum, effec- 
tive administration,” etc., etc. Neverthe- 
less, the basic nature of these character- 
istics is defined as lying rather within 
acceptable limits than at a particular 
point between these limits. Institutional 
variations, therefore, provided they be 
educationally sound, are to be given the 
fullest measure of recognition. 

The same thoughts permeate those 
policies which deal with institutional pur- 
pose, with the faculty, with the curricu- 
lum, and with instruction. The three or 
four paragraphs dealing with the faculty 
tell us simply that the institution should 
have a competent faculty, and the com- 
petence of the faculty is defined again 
rather along broad than upon restrictive 
lines. The curriculum, so it is demanded 
in the statement of another policy, must 
be such as to conform to the avowed 
purpose of the institution; and in such 
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a statement the Committee has again 
shown the complete interpenetration of 
educational demands by the ideals which 
are advocated. 

We have listened today toa fairly com- 
plete statement of the trends in the new 
policies. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
reiterate what has been said concerning 
school administration, finance, the insti- 
tution’s own self-consciousness, its self- 
criticism, and its self-controlled evolu- 
tion. These are corollaries once the basis 
viewpoints are accepted; and I, for one, 
desire to subscribe to them without reser- 
vation or qualification. To me they seem 
to be sound from every viewpoint; they 
seem consistent; and, while experience 
may show that in one or another respect 
advocacy of these principles is difficult, 
I still feel that the step has been taken 
which will bring American higher educa- 
tion to a splendid point of development— 
perhaps to the pinnacle of educational 
achievement. I cannot but feel that what- 
ever criticisms have been leveled at the 
colleges and universities in the past might 
well have been obviated had it been pos- 
sible to conform to and to live up to just 
such principles as are declared in the new 
policies. I see in this restatement of edu- 
cational principles the first phase of the 
re-creation of American education, and I 
welcome it as the second spring in the 
influence of this Association. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS ON INSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTS’ 
I. THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO EXPERIMENT? 


The University of Chicago experiment 
which this committee was asked to super- 
vise, involves coordination between the 
last two years of the University High 
School and the two-year university col- 
lege. It is an outgrowth of one of the 
theories upon which the University of 
Chicago has been proceeding in recent 
years that specialization in college and 
university should be based upon a broad 
foundation of “general education,” and 
that the university-college is the terminal 
point of institutional provisions for such 
general education. 

The experiment under supervision is 
an expression of the further belief (1) 
that the high school and the university 
college are jointly responsible for this 
broad foundation program and (2) that 
for this reason their curricula and admin- 
istration should be more closely articu- 
lated. Accordingly, the dean of the uni- 
versity-college has been placed in charge 
also of the last two years of the univer- 
sity high school with the principal of the 
high school serving as associate dean. 

A curriculum committee has proposed 
changes in the last two years of the high 
school program which, with minor modi- 
fications, will go into effect with the class 
entering this new four-year unit in the 
fall of 1934. The provision already in 
effect in the two-year university-college 
that students are graduated from this 
unit, as soon as they can pass the pre- 
scribed comprehensive examinations has 
been extended to the lower two years of 


1These reports were made to the Association at 
the time of its annual meeting in Chicago in April, 
1934.—THE Epiror. 

2The Committee making this report is a joint 
committee of two Commissions, the Higher and the 
Secondary Commissions.—Tue Eprror. 


the new four-year unit only to a limited 
degree. It is this extension which repre- 
sents the chief departure from the letter 
of North Central Association standards. 

On March 17, 1933, the college faculty 
adopted a recommendation that not more 
than ten carefully selected high school 
seniors might be admitted to a complete 
program of college courses, and that not 
more than twenty-five others might be 
permitted to enroll in one or two college 
courses. It was further agreed that the 
work so taken would count both for high 
school graduation and for graduation 
from the college. In this respect the ex- 
periment involves a saving of time for a 
limited number of selected students, in 
addition to the year saved by all univer- 
sity high school students by reason of the 
fact that the established program consists 
of five years based on a six-year elemen- 
tary school. 

In the opinion of the committee, the 
experiment is conservative in its outlines 
and conduct and wholly in keeping with 
the underlying spirit of the standards of 
the Association. During 1933-34, no high 
school seniors were permitted to take a 
complete program of college courses. 
However, seventeen recommended high 
school seniors were admitted to a partial 
program during the year. A total of 
twenty-four college courses was carried 
by these seventeen students. Since none 
of these has yet taken the comprehensive 
examination, it is not yet possible to state 
the results. 

It is recommended that the committee 
be continued for another year, pending 
the availability of more adequate data. 


Joun W. STUDEBAKER 
A. E. MacQuarrie 
Tuomas E. BENNER, Chairman 
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Ii. THE COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE EXPERIMENT! 


This experiment was approved by the 
Association at its meeting in 1933. In 
January, 1934, a committee consisting of 
Mr. F. P. O’Brien, of the University of 
Kansas, Mr. H. H. Mills, of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, and Mr. C. R. Maxwell, 


of the University of Wyoming, was ap-,_ 


pointed to supervise it. Correspondence 
indicated that the experiment was still in 
the process of formulation and in order 
to better understand the set-up of the ex- 
periment two members of the committee 
paid a short visit to the institution on 
April 6, 1934. 

In the original request for conducting 
an experiment the statement was mace 
that the institution proposed to extend 
its present six-year organization to in- 
clude two four-year units and that an 
ungraded school would be developed 
whereby students would be enrolled in 
courses and activities depending upon 
achievement rather than on time spent. 
An investigation of the Set-up indicates 
that the chief purpose at present is to 
develop a program of secondary educa- 
tion which is completely generalized in 
the first four years and which is differen- 
tiated in the last two years to meet more 
specifically the interests and needs of pu- 
pils. 

The school is organized on the six- 
year basis, but the term “level” is used in 
place of the conventional nomenclature 
of years or grades. The curriculum is or- 
ganized in seven departments: language 
arts, social-economic studies, science, 
practical arts, physical activities, music, 
and socialization and guidance. The lan- 
guage-arts program is prescribed through 
the first five levels, as are science and 
social-economic studies. Physical activ- 
ities are prescribed through four levels, as 
are practical arts and music. Socialization 


1The Committee making this report was also one 
made up jointly by the two Commissions, the 
Higher and the Secondary.—TuHE Ep1ror. 


and guidance activities are continuous 
through all levels. 

The reorganized program is already 
functioning in the first four levels. Next 
year it will be continued to the fifth, and 
the following year to the sixth. 

One of the features of the experiment 
is the shift of algebra and geometry to the 
last two, levels instead of including them 
earlier in the program. In light of the 
generalized nature of the entire program, 
it might seem that generalized mathemat- 
ics would represent a more consistent or- 
ganization than the specialized subjects. 
Foreign languages are also introduced in 
the last two levels. 

Another feature of the experiment 
when it is completely organized will be 
the elimination of the specialized titles of 
biology, chemistry, and physics; and the 
material usually included in such courses 
will be organized under the title of sci- 
ence. This type of organization of science 
materials will require careful analysis in 
light of the objectives and outcomes that 
are set up as guiding principles. 

The normal schedule in the first four 
levels is six activities daily, and out-of- 
class preparation is not required. In the 
upper two levels, out-of-class preparation 
is reduced materially from what is usu- 
ally expected in many secondary schools. 
Provision is made in the upper levels for 
additional work in fundamentals—such 
as writing, reading, and mathematics— 
on the part of students that have not 
reached satisfactory norms of achieve- 
ment. Graduation from the school will be 
judged on the basis of proficiency through 
the use of comprehensive placement tests 
on each level rather than on time spent, 
though it is expected that six years will 
be regarded as the normal period. 

The members of the Committee that 
inspected the experiment recommend 
that the Association should give approval 
to its continuance. It will require at least 
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two years to perfect the reorganization of 
the curriculum and a considerably longer 
period to determine its efficacy. In the 
meantime, provision should be made to 
check on the criteria that will be used 
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for evaluating the efficiency of the re- 
organization. 

H. H. Mrs 

F, P. O'BRIEN 


E C. R. MaxweELt, Chairman 


III. THE GARY JUNIOR COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 


Your committee for supervision of the 
Gary Junior College segregated, last year, 
for special observation, four elements in 
the development of the college. 


1. Control by a governing board incorpo- 
rated independently of the Gary Board of Edu- 
cation and made up of school personnel in the 
Gary system. 

2. Supervision of the various phases of the 
Junior College work by personnel also respon- 
sible for supervision of similar areas in the 
twelve grades of the Gary public school system. 

3. The use of part time teachers to carry on 
the major portion of the instruction. 

4. Provision for normal admission to the 
Junior College of the upper fourth of high 
school classes at the end of three or three and 
one-half years of high school work, sixteen units 
having been accumulated. 


The report this year consists, first, of 
comment upon the situation with respect 
to these four points, and second, of com- 
ment upon a number of matters that con- 
dition the entire development and hence 
affect indirectly these specific departures 
from conventional practice. 

Control by a governing board made up 
of professional school people in the Gary 
system, rather than of lay persons, might, 
it was argued, (1) result in more in- 
formed and intelligent emphasis upon 
educational planning and policy making 
than is ordinarily found; (2) reduce strik- 
ingly undesirable separation of control, 
administration and teaching which is ap- 
parently a usual condition in higher in- 
stitutions; and (3) throw some light 
upon whether rational control of finances, 
public relations, and similar practical 
matters could be exercised by a body of 
professional school people. 

Examination of the minutes and other 
records of the Gary Junior College Board 


and individual interviews with Board 
members lead the committee to the fol- 
lowing judgments covering the function- 
ing of the Board: 


The Board has not, as yet, become very 
keenly conscious of its responsibility for the 
development of the Junior College as a whole. 
Many Board members continue to act upon the 
assumption that they have discharged their full 
obligation when they report upon their func- 
tions of supervising special subject areas or 
special activities. The suggestion that the Board 
is responsible for the formulation of general ed- 
ucational, financial, and public relations policies 
was received cordially but with some degree of 
surprise. Members of the Board are decidedly of 
the opinion that there has been in the college 
and Gary school system no obstacle to the full- 
est exercise of these responsibilities other than 
their own unawareness. 

The expectation that a professional board 
might function more intelligently than a lay 
board in planning educational development and 
procedures for the Junior College has failed of 
realization to any considerable extent because 
members have not mastered the literature and 
theory of the junior college movement to the 
same degree that they have the literature and 
thought relating to the elementary and high 
school units. To date, with few exceptions, 
members of the Board have not addressed them- 
selves very vigorously to the correction of this 
deficiency. It may be that the demands upon 
their time and ability which result from their 
responsibility for elementary and high school 
work make it impossible for them to become 
sufficiently familiar with the junior college 
movement to exercise their general responsibil- 
ities as professional members of the Gary 
Junior College Board. This remains to be de- 
termined. 


Supervision of the work of the Junior 
College by appropriate supervisors in the 
Gary system has been less constructive 
than might be expected, in part because 
the program of the college is designed to 
perform the college preparatory function 
exclusively. This leaves little room for 
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the development in the Junior College of 
work peculiarly appropriate to the other 
local needs of Gary; direct imitation of 
the first two years of the more conserva- 
tive four year colleges is obviously most 
effective in securing advanced standing 
for Gary Junior College students. Never- 


theless, supervisors have, under these lim-, 


itations, succeeded in securing an alert 
and competent teaching staff for the col- 
lege which appears to give to traditional 
college courses a large degree of vitality. 
Further, effective supervision of college 
teaching is a reality in several of the de- 
partments. 

The major doubts concerning instruc- 
tion by part-time teachers arise from the 
questions: Will the work of such teachers 
be mechanical and perfunctory because 
their major interests lie elsewhere? Will 
such teachers contribute to the tone and 
life of the school? Can part-time teachers 
be secured who will meet reasonable 
standards of training and experience? 
Conversations with studénts, interviews 
with supervisors, and observations of 
classes with special reference to the rela- 
tionships between teachers and students 
convince the committee that these mat- 
ters need cause no concern in the Gary 
Junior College at present. Further, the 
leadership and participation of part- 
time teachers in the extracurricular ac- 
tivities of the school and of student 
groups afford rather concrete evidence 
that the particular set of teachers now 
employed contributes very largely to the 
tone and life of the institution. 

The fourth element of the experiment 
selected for observation, that involving 
the normal admission of three and three 
and one-half year graduates to the Junior 
College, has, as yet, been of little signifi- 
cance. In 1931-32 only one-third of the 
students eligible for graduation in less 
than four years chose to receive their 
diplomas (45 of 135), and the next year 
even a smaller percentage of those eli- 
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gible was actually graduated (38 of 
128). This is explained by scarcity of 
jobs, by inability to pay junior college 
tuition, by uncertainty about their right 
to continue in high school if they were 
graduated, and by the fact that adult 
education classes were suspended and 
not resumed until the fall of 1933. 

‘Of the 45 graduated in 1932, twelve 
entered college in 1932-33, nine attend- 
ing Gary Junior College and three going 
elsewhere. Eleven of this group were in 
college the second year after their grad- 
uation from high school. Of the 38 gradu- 
ated in 1933, eight entered college in the 
fall, five in Gary Junior College and the 
remainder in four-year colleges. Perhaps 
better economic adjustment may in the 
future make this element of the experi- 
ment more important. 

The following points in regard to the 
general development of the college seem 
worthy of mention: 

1. Library facilities for the type of 
preparatory program offered have been 
developed rapidly and adequately. The 
service afforded is unusually good. 

2. Although technical supervision of 
tests and measurements is well organized 
and competently handled, its scope is 
somewhat limited. It has little relation- 
ship to course work. Cumulative person- 
nel records are not used. No adequate 
guidance or general personnel service has 
been developed. 

3. The plan of enlisting the interest of 
local civic and social groups in the city 
by inducing them to sponsor individual 
students is an excellent idea, but the 
present system of selecting students for 
sponsorship has resulted too frequently 
in the sponsoring of less desirable stu- 
dent. Responsibility for final nominations 
for sponsorships should be centralized in 
the administration of the College. 

4. Undesirable and intolerable ten- . 
dencies which developed in the fall of 
1933 in connection with intercollegiate 
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athletics have been checked. The Board 
should, however, adopt definite policies 
with reference to interschool athletic 
competition. There seems to be no press- 
ing need for the Junior College to en- 
courage the development of such compe- 
titions. 

5. Extracurricular activities of the 
students seem to be developing sanely 
and usefully although lack of club and 
social rooms is a serious handicap at 
present. 

6. Whatever doubts the committee 
may have in regard to the Gary plan of 
meeting so large a percentage of the total 
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costs of the Junior College from tuition 
fees, the facts remain that the school has 
met its salary rolls promptly during the 
year and a half of its existence and has 


‘expended respectable per capita sums for 


library facilities. 

7. Statements made by school officials 
of Gary in regard to the transfer of Gary 
Junior College credits and with respect 
to the significance of the report made last 
year by your committee have, in some 
instances, been seriously misleading. 


Lronarp V. Koos 
Tuomas E. BENNER 
ARTHUR J. Kien, Chairman 


IV. THE IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 


Two years ago Professor Paul of 
Iowa State Teachers College reported to 
the Commission carefully controlled ex- 
periments in classes in principles of edu- 
cation, psychology, geography, and 
English, comparing the relative effec- 
tiveness of fifty-five and thirty-minute 
class periods. The results showed what 
laboratory investigation on the length 
and distribution of learning periods has 
almost always shown—the relative econ- 
omy of the shorter period. In summary, 
while the control group had 80 per cent 
more class time they were only 8 per cent 
more efficient in comparable objective 
tests on the subject-matter of the 
courses. 

Experimentation has been continued 
by Professor Finkenbinder in classes 
in Elementary Psychology. His experi- 
ments differ from the previous ones in 
four main ways: 


1. The comparison is made between a two- 
hour class period and a half-hour period. 

2. A much larger number of questions was 
used covering material discussed in class and 
not discussed in class. 

3. Instead of matched pairs in experimental 
and control sections, both groups, while 
matched were made experimental by the method 
of rotation to equalize motivation and interest 
and to make possible a study of the same stu- 
dents under both conditions. 


\ 4. Stenographic reports were kept of all that 
was said and done. 
A detailed report by Professor E. O. Finken- 
binder of Iowa State Teachers College follows. 
V. A. C. Henmon, Chairman 


MEASURING RESULTS OF TEACHING 
IN COLLEGE 


Prolegomenon. <A teacher would not 
only be happy to know just what effects 
are produced by various procedures in 
the class period, but really must know 
what these effects are if he is to be most 
efficient in his work. The problem of 
the present study is to measure some 
such effects. 

Problem Stated. 1. What is the learn- 
ing value to college students of merely 
reading and taking notes on selected 
literature in a given field? 2. Of what 
value tothe learneris time spent in class? 
3. Do quizzes interspersed with readings 
and discussions prove to be highly effec- 
tive as a teaching device? 4. What are 
the relative values of various combina- 
tions of these procedures? These are the 
main questions which the present study 
attempts to answer in respect to classes 
in Elementary Psychology taught by the 
writer. 

Experimental Arrangement. In order 
to study these questions, in part one of 
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our study, two classes in introductory 
psychology, matched as to size and 
initial ability, were conductd in two 
widely different manners: one class that 
continued in session for only a half-hour 
discussed briefly the main problems and 
facts contained in the assigned work; 


the other, which remained in session for»: 5 


two hours, discussed the same subject 
matter in greater detail. 

In previous studies, comparison has 
been made between an “experimental”’ 
and a “control” group. Such procedure, 
it may be contended, might result in 
unequal motivation in the two groups, 
in that the experimental group, because 
it is evident to the members of the group 
that they constitute the experimental 
class, will perhaps feel impelled to prove 
that the variation in procedure that they 
are following is valuable; whereas, the 
control group that runs along normally 
as to procedure, will likely be putting 
forth no unusual amount of effort. In 
order to avoid the possibility of this 
error, both groups were made to be “ex- 
perimental.” 

To guard further against unequal 
motivation, the two classes were rotated 
at the middle of the term. In so doing 
the group that had been staying only 
thirty minutes in class session switched 
to the longer period of one hundred ten 
minutes, and the group that had been 
spending one hundred ten minutes in 
class session, from that time on spent 
only thirty minutes in session. Such an 
experimental arrangement provided that 
every student not only was, as nearly as 
possible, matched in initial ability and 
motive with some other student working 
under the widely ‘different length of 
class period, but that he was matched 
against himself, for during one-half of 
the term he was following the other 
length of class period. 

The ordinary class period at the Iowa 
State Teachers College, where this 
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study was made, is one hour long (fifty- 
five minutes between bells, to be exact). 
During each half of the term one of the 
groups in this study spent just one-half 
hour in class session while the other 
spent two consecutive fifty-five minute 
periods that had the ordinary five-minute 
rest period between class sessions. For 
brevity of statement, these one hundred 
ten minutes of session will be termed 
the two-hour period. 

Tests Employed. That the experiment 
would measure as accurately as possible 
the effects of each procedure adopted, 
there were 1150 questions, concerning 
points covered in the course, given in 
pre-study tests and again in post-study 
tests. In addition to the 1150 there were 
434 questions presented in seven differ- 
ent motivating quizzes spaced about two 
weeks apart. A few of the questions in 
these motivating quizzes were exact 
duplicates of some that were in the pre- 
and post-study tests. And a few other 
questions pertained to the same points 
found in the pre-and post-study tests 
but were so stated as to stress a different 
phase of the general point, or were even 
stated so as to require an opposite 
answer, or were presented as a problem 
in which the point would apply. 

Technique Employed. To make cer- 
tain that the various procedures could 
be studied the more accurately and in 
greater detail, a stenographic record was 
taken of all that was said and done in 
each class period. Hence, were one de- 
sirous of discovering what effect is pro- 
duced by demonstrating a given method 
of learning by having the class do a bit 
of learning by that method, he could 
find the answer to his inquiry by refer- 
ring to the pre-study scores students 
made on a question or questions per- 
taining to that point and also to the 
class activity record (showing just how 
that point was considered) and the 
scores made in the final tests on the 
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same questions. One could discover 
similarly whether students when they 
took part in class discussion of certain 
points had profited more than when they 
merely audited the discussions. This 
experimental set-up provides data that 
show whether the student’s mere read- 
ing of a fact will contribute to his learn- 
ing it as much as the statement (audi- 
tory) by the professor or a fellow 
student. Further, it shows whether a 
fact presented as a statement is equally 
as well learned as if it were developed 
in the discussion of a question raised on 
that point. 

Student Participation. Not peculiar 
to the present experiment is the prob- 
lem of so arranging a class procedure 
that it will engage the activity of all 
the students. Here, in common with 
many other studies, in order to engage 
the attention of every one, written exer- 
cises were called for in both sections 
alike. Short readings were assigned to 
individual members who afterward made 
reports upon these to the entire class. 
All students were encouraged to take 
part in the discussion where problems 
were presented for the class to answer, 
in which discussion the students were 
supposed to recall and relate certain 
facts from the readings which they had 
made that applied particularly to the 
question under discussion or they were 
supposed to bring to the attention of the 
class any experiences of their own that 
related to the point. In this way the 
students were given opportunity daily 
to respond; and a great majority actu- 
ally did so. The discussion in the half- 
hour period necessarily had to be very 
much curtailed in contrast to that of the 
two-hour period where there was ample 
time for discussion; and frquently in 
the two-hour session, students had not 
had sufficient reading done or enough 
experiences of their own to carry on a 
good discussion for so long a period. 
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Hence, either the professor in charge 
lectured briefly on certain points or 
turned to selections in the literature and 
had students read, or he, himself, read 


* the material to them and discussed it 


briefly. 

In every college class, whether it be 
conducted for a long or a short period, 
one aims to carry on the work of 
the hour in such a way that the 
student gains something—enlarges his 
view point, clears up any doubts that 
he may have, restates the problems in 
his own words, or adds to his knowl- 
edge. In justice to the student one 
should demand that he do some inde- 
pendent work in advance of the period. 
This requirement cannot be met so 
readily where the class is held in session 
two hours daily as where it is held only 
the half-hour because students can be 
expected to give only about so much 
time to each subject. Hence, a part of 
this study is to discover what the gross 
effects of spending the time in the two 
different ways are. However, the main 
interest is to discover for each item, dis- 
cussed at length or else more briefly, 
the amount of learning that has taken 
place. 

Measurements Provided For. Here 
then will be seen the actual amount of 
learning that was accomplished for cer- 
tain facts that were: (a) merely read 
from the literature assigned, (b) merely 
discussed but not read, (c) both read 
and discussed, (d) presented in quizzes 
and discussed, and (e) presented in 
quizzes but not discussed or brought up 
in class session. 

If we are correct in believing that the 
motivation for long and short periods 
was equalized by the procedures used, 
then this study demonstrates the rela- 
tive effectiveness of independent study 
and different kinds of classroom exer- 
cises, class discussions, student reports, 
and brief lectures. 
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GROSS RESULTS 


Value of Reading and Independent 
Study. How much do college students 
learn from their readings? On 870 dif- 
ferent questions that concern points not 
discussed nor included in the motivating 
tests in one or the other of the two 
classes, there were 13,157 errors in the 
preliminary tests out of a possible 22,620 
errors in case no answers were correct. 
On these 870 questions that were not 
included in quizzes and not discussed in 
class, the errors were reduced from 
13,157 to 8,336—a reduction of 4,821 
errors, or a learning of that number of 
points. The students, all taken together, 
learned from their readings, including 
possible indirect learnings from their 
class discussions 36.64 per cent of all 
they did not know on these 870 points 
at the beginning of the course. (It should 
be noted that the 870 questions included 
321 duplications in the two classes,—321 
points not discussed afid not included 
in the quizzes of either class. These will 
be treated separately later on.) Here 
will be given the same facts restated in 
terms or arithmetic means in order that 
the amount of variability may be seen. 
In the pre-test there were 14.8 + 
P.E.. .37 Students in one class section 
who did not know the answer per ques- 
tion for all questions that were not to 
be discussed nor included in quizzes 
during the term; in the other class there 
were 16.3 -— P.Em .39. Of these 15 stu- 
dents who at first erroneously answered 
the typical question of this procedure 
an average of 5.54 -+ .168 of them 
learned the typical fact during the term 
without class discussion or test upon 
it,—in one class 5.37 + .23 learned it; 
in the other, 5.78 + .25. 

Value of Motivating Tests. There were 
1,114 errors made in the preliminary 
tests in answer to 87 questions that dur- 
ing the course occurred in quizzes, but 
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were not at any time brought up in 
discussion. In the final tests there were 
only 655 errors on these questions, which 
shows a reduction of 459 errors, or a 
learning as a result of the quizzes and 
readings of 459 of the possible 1,114 
points. This is a learning of 41.2 per 
cent of the points which were unknown 
at first. This compared with the 36 per 
cent learned from study alone shows 
the learning value of the quiz where 
there was no discussion of the points. 
(Instead of giving averages and varia- 
bilities as at the close of the previous 
section, such will be given later under a 
more detailed treatment of the results.) 

Value of Discussion. In pre-test an- 
swers to 404 different questions pertain- 
ing to points that one class or the other 
later discussed in class, 6,653 errors 
were made. The possible number of 
errors was 10,504. In the final test, only 
3,555 errors were made, which shows a 
learning of 3,078 facts as a result of dis- 
cussing these points after reading the 
literature on them,—a learning of 46.26 


‘per cent. If these facts were just as diffi- 


cult to learn as those that were read and 
not discussed, then the discussion caused 
an increase in the per cent of learning 
from 36 to 46. The learning value of 
the discussion appears to be represented 
by the increase of 9.62 over the 36 per 
cent obtained without discussion,—a 
26.1 per cent greater amount of learn- 
ing than for reading alone. 

Combined Effect of Discussion and 
Tests. Errors in the pre-test that number 
1,936 on those points that were later 
discussed during the course and placed 
in quizzes were reduced to 799 in the 
final test. The learning of 1,137 points 
out of a possible 1,936 is a percentage 
gain of 58.73. 

A comparison of the amount of learn- 
ing on points discussed and presented 
in quiz with those that were not included 
in either, i.e., that were merely read 
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shows the percentage of learning was 
increased from 36.64 on points read to 
58.73 on points both discussed and 
quizzed. The combined effect, therefore, 
of the discussion and quiz was 60.3 per 
cent more than the amount of learning 
that occurred from reading alone. This 
is the composite result of the two-hour 
and the half-hour sessions for both 
classes. 

Inclusion of points in inter-term tests 
causes about one-eighth more learning 
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and that because of such greater relative 
efficiency on points discussed in the 
shorter period, the totals shown above 
are not due to the short period efficiency 


“as much as, or more than, to the long 


period efficiency on points discussed. 
Two-Hour Sessions Versus One-Half- 
Hour Sessions. It should be remembered 
that both classes stayed daily two hours 
in session for one or the other of the 
two six-weeks periods; both classes also 
stayed in session only one-half hour for 


TABLE I 


SumMMaRY OF GROSS VALUES 


Percentage of 
Facts Learned 


1. Independent reading, including studying, taking notes, answering 
questions, and doing exercises provided in “work sheets” caused 


students to learn of what they did not know ................+-- 
2. Motivating tests (plus all activities listed under No. 1 above) .... 
3. Class discussion (plus No. 1 above) 
4. Class discussion and motivating tests (plus No. 1 above) ........ 


of them than if they were not placed in 
such tests. 

Class discussion alone is roughly one- 
fourth more effective as a factor con- 
tributing to learning than are a stu- 
dent’s individual efforts of reading, 
study, etc., while class discussion and 
tests combined are 60 per cent more 
efficient. The learning value of the tests, 
12.4 per cent, plus the learning value of 
discussion, 26.1 per cent, which by 
straight addition is 38.5 per cent be- 
comes 60.3 per cent when the two acts, 
tests and discussion, are combined. Since 
class work and tests prove to be of 60 
per cent more value to the learner than 
his own efforts in reading, answering 
questions, and doing other tasks such as 
in workbook assignments, it would seem 
probable that the longer the period of 
class session the more efficient it would 
be. One cannot say, however, that a two- 
hour period will be 60 per cent more 
valuable than one hour. We must first 
check against the possibility that even 
a shorter discussion is the more efficient, 


a six-weeks period. In the tabulations 
labelled 2 Hr. Session the composite re- 
sults of two different classes are given. 
The same is true for the % Hr. Session. 
Where students were following the two- 
hour procedure there was a learning of 
5,104 points out of a’possible 11,335, a 
learning of 45.0 per cent. For the hali- 
hour sessions, there was a learning of 
4,391 out of a possible 11,525, or 38.1 
per cent. Since the same students when 
they stayed in class session two hours 
learned 45 per cent of what they could 
possibly learn, and when they stayed 
only one-half hour they learned but 38.1 
per cent, the two-hour period shows 
nearly one-fifth (18.1 per cent) greater 
learning than the one-half hour period. 
The point of greatest interest to us is 
perhaps this fact that the same students 
who learned 5,104 points while enrolled 
in the two-hour sessions learned, only 
4,391 points while enrolled in the one- 
half hour sessions. This result was in a 
way anticipated above from the fact 
that 60 per cent more of the discussed 
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points were learned than of those not 
discussed. However, the question arises 
in this connection: Were the points dis- 
cussed the easier points to learn? This 
question can be answered by comparing 
the amounts of learning on the identical 
questions for each procedure in the two 


classes and on different questions in the 


two classes. These data will be presented 
after the composite results of the differ- 
ent procedures are given in Table II. 
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hour procedure showed, the greater 
percentage of gain was made by the 
two-hour groups on such points. That 
there should have been a greater 
number of points not discussed in 
the short period is obvious. There were 
3000 more such undiscussed points 
covered in final test questions in the 
half-hour than in the two-hour periods. 
That a greater percentage of learning 
should occur for the two-hour periods 


TABLE II 
Amounts LEARNED IN LONG AND SHORT SESSIONS 
: Two-Hour Half-Hour 
Pre-test Points Per Cent Pre-test Points Per Cent 
Errors Learned Learned Errors Learned Learned 
Not in tests and 
not discussed .... | 5,068 2,127 42.0 8,089 2,694 BELA 


Two-Hour Superiority of 8.7 over 33.3 or 26.13% 
In tests but not 


discussed ©. 3.....1- 475 175 36.9 639 284 44.4 
Half-Hour Superiority of 7.5 over 36.9 or 20.32% 
Discussed but not 
AE ECSES: vet sevice ote 6 4,655 2,108 45.3 1,998 970 48.5 
si4 Half-Hour Superiority of 3.2 over 45.3 or 14.15% 
Discussed and in 
LESUS Meee tereisierawies 1,037 604 61.0 799 443 55-4 
Two-Hour Superiority of 5.6 over 55.4 or 10.11% 
eLOtalS mane wire. I1,335 5,104 45.0 I1,525 4,391 38.1 


Two-Hour Superiority of 6.9 over 38.1 or 18.11% 


When we view the amounts learned of 
facts studied under the four different 
procedures, as in Table II below, we 
see that the half-hour periods provided 
a greater percentage of learning on the 
fewer points that were discussed in the 
half-hour periods than the two-hour 
periods provided on the two and one- 
half times as many points discussed in 
this longer period. 

Points placed in inter-term motivat- 
ing tests were also learned in greater 
number by students during the half-hour 
procedure. And while the half-hour 
session procedure provided a greater 
amount of learning on points not dis- 
cussed during the course than the two- 


on points not discussed is not so easy to 
explain. Perhaps the discussions on 
points closely related enabled the stu- 
dents to answer correctly through what 
may be termed “education” or inference. 

Application Questions. Questions (170 
of such) that specifically required infer- 
ence from the readings or the discussions 
to answer them were answered 34.0 per 
cent more correctly in the final tests 
than in the pre-study tests by the two- 
hour classes, 27.3 per cent by the one- 
half-hour classes. Here again the power 
of inference was gained more by the 
two-hour classes than by the one-half- 
hour classes. This is the clearest evidence 
of the value of class exercises. 
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Stated in another way, on these 170 
questions the two-hour students in pre- 
tests made 2,491, or 54 per cent of the 
total possible number of errors. These 
were reduced to 1,644 errors or only 37 
per cent of the possible errors. Whereas 
the two-hour classes reduced their 
errors on these questions from 54 to 37 
per cent, the one-half hour classes re- 
duced their errors from 50 to 39 per 
cent of the possible number of errors. 
As an example of question that we term 
“application,” the following may be 
cited. “Can the behaviorist more readily 
than the introspectivist investigate the 
truth of the adage, ‘Stolen apples taste 
the sweetest?’ ”’ It should be noted that 
no discussion of the adage was had dur- 
ing the term, for in that case the ques- 
tion would no longer require application 
of what they had learned of the two 
psychological methods but a direct 
memory of what had been said. 

On 18 questions that were stated in 
the obverse of the class discussions, the 
two-hour classes reduced their errors 
59.1 per cent, while the one-half-hour 
class reduced theirs by 61.9 per cent. 
This shows that both classes were about 
equally able to free themselves from 
responding to’ memorized verbalisms. 
Illustrations of such question requiring 
obversion: “Is psychology one of the 
older sciences?” Class discussions and 
readings had emphasized the ancient 
interest in some psychological problems 
and had also pointed out that the em- 
ployment of scientific methods in the 
study of psychology were relatively 
recent. 

Values of the Different Procedures to 
High Versus Low Ability Students. Do 
students of high ability profit from the 
different procedures relatively as those 
of low ability? And is there relatively 
as much learned of those items treated 
alike in both classes as of items treated 
differently in the two classes? The reader 
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will see from Table III that there were 
321 items which were in the final tests, 
but in both classes alike, were neither 
discussed nor included in inter-term 
‘tests. Of these 321 points both the low 
and high ability students of the two- 
hour sessions gained more than did those 
of the one-half-hour sessions. However, 
the low ability groups of the half-hour 
sessions showed the greatest deficinecy, 
they learning only 23 per cent of the 
points whereas both of the high groups 
whether studying in half-hour or two- 
hour sessions learned more than 40 per 
cent of the points. 

From Table IV that presents data on 
47 points which were alone neither dis- 
cussed nor presented in quizzes in the 
two-hour classes, compared with 181 
points alone neither discussed nor in 
quizzes in the half-hour classes, we see 
again that the low ability groups learned 
least in the one-half-hour sessions. Since 
the critical ratios are above 4 this differ- 
ence is a significant one. Hence, the 
conclusion, that for the low ability 
groups, thelonger session proves to bethe 
much more efficient procedure. Likewise, 
a superiority (though less significant) 
of the two-hour session for the high abil- 
ity students is seen where the questions 
are alike for the two groups but not 
where questions are different for the two 
groups. This irregularity may be due to 
a difference in difficulty of the questions. 

Although the number of questions is 
small and the variabilities are so large 
that differences are not clearly signifi- 
cant, both low and high ability half-hour 
classes show superiority on the different 
points included in inter-term tests of the 
two classes. Studying on points occur- 
ring in inter-term tests seems to be a 
larger part of the short period students’ 
endeavors than of those of the long 
period. 

It will be noted from summary Table 
V that whether the questions are the 
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TABLE III 


Comparisons OF Gatns MaprE sy Two-Hour CLaAssEs witH THOSE 
or Harr-Hovur Crasses ON THE SAME QUESTIONS 
(Lower and upper thirds of the classes considered separately ) 


A. 321 Questions Not Discussed and Not in Motivating Tests. (Number of 13 Students in each 
group who gained per question) 


a> Low Turirp 
2a Se ee ee ea ee ees Fe Pa hn 
Ave. No. of Ave. No. of ‘ 
Group Errorsin Errors in Bere: P.E.m Se oe ht Oe 
Pre-test Final Test bees aan 
WO-ELOUL . nc ta's 8.76 6.36 2305 a5.) 05S 27.34 aus, ay 
Hali-Hour ....4... 8.31 6.40 1.906 == 046 22.93 se: 
Two-Hour Superiority 4.41 Se 
4590 COR: 
HicH TuHirp 
PE WO-HOUr .. ccs. 4: 8.00 4.56 3-439 == - .060 42.98 Sut AC) 
late FOU voce sso secscens "E30 4.29 3.012 aereO5O 41.26 eS 
Two-Hour Superiority 1.72 fam Og) 
sey, MCA ISe 


B. 26 Questions Not Discussed but in Motivating Tests. (Number of 13 students in each 
group who gained per question) 


Low THIRD 


ED WO=ELOUL %. 36% <%. 9.43 7.20 2.231 so S192 23.66 ETA OE 
alt-Hour’ ~s..65254 7.93 6.62 1.308 Se TGO 16.49 SE. Ahi 
Two-Hour Superiority 6.17 st 2.69 

2,105 GR. 

Hicu THrrp 

SwO-ELOUD 3... =< 8.27 Seat 2.962 S25 35.82 25 3s 
ali-Hour ........ 4.47 5.28 2.103 == T 20 29.36 Be ony) 
Two-Hour Superiority 6.46 pa 

1.98 C.R. 


C. 88 Questions Discussed but Not in Motivating Tests. (Number of 13 students in each 
group who gained per question.) 


Low THIRD 


Mwo-Hour «.....-5% 47.46 3.83 3.625 Sa, icy 48.59 a) 540) 
Hali-Hour 25. <<. 7.96 4.46 3.500 Sms ley 43.97 ets 
Two-Hour Superiority 4.62 = 2.549 
Teo5) Ga ks 
Hicu TuHrrp 
MDWO-HOUr ...6..5.- Tihs Alife 4.432 aus Ga ay| 61.99 aust aii 
EPaior OUP I) eerie sc O85) oars 4.415 ear 67.20 a hash 
Half-Hour Superiority 5.21 =Ean04 


Tyo Galkks 
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D. 46 Questions Discussed and in Motivating Tests. (Number of 13 students in each group 
who gained per question) 


Low THIRD 
ee ee 
Ave. No. of Ave. No. of ss 
Group Errors in Errors in oe P. E.m Jen: Pike 
Pre-test Final Test ai 

ty SS Oe eee 
Wiwo-Hour) (0.3... 8.43 2205 4.478 Bay ae yriey Seale Se LA 
Half-Hour <...2-<. 7.65 3.89 3.761 te Jk O2 49.163 See2 kay 

Two-Hour Superiority 3.956 SEesnOr 

Lo 32) Gok. 


Hicu THIRD 


Two-Hour ........ 7.91 2.56 5.348 a e223 67.61 atSres O2 
HalizHour yn acer hae E637 Bes Se One, 68.51 + 2.86 
Half-Hour Superiority A) e405 
225 (CuRs 
TABLE IV 


_Comparison oF Gatns Mapr sy Two-Hour Ciassres with THOsE oF HatFr-Hour CLASSES 
ON DIFFERENT QUESTIONS FOR THE Two GROUPS 


A. Questions Not Discussed and Not in Motivating Tests. (Number of 13 students in each group 
who gained per question.) 


Low THIRD 
Ave. No. of Ave. No. of ik P t 
Group Errors in Errors in pce P. E.m "Gai aBS P. E. 
Pre-test Final Test a am 
AL WO=LOUTA seat 6.468 Bn723 2.745 Ee S70 42.43 S270) 
Half-Hour ........ 8.270 5-734 2.536 e009 30.66 =NOnSS 
Two-Hour Superiority 11.77 Eas aa HR cts} 
CoRV 408 
In Two-Hour alone there were 47 questions; in Half-Hour alone, 181 different questions. 
7 HicH THIRD 
Ghwostloun ss eae 6.617 3.957 2.660 StonAG 40.19 se 225, 
Halt=Hour2.ese.s% 8.232 4.608 3.624 a S007 44.02 se ets 
Half-Hour Superiority 3.83 Sears 
C. Re rego 
B. Questions Not Discussed but in Motivating Tests. 
Low TuiIrpD 
AWO=ELOUD = fis iter ee 8.140 6.140 2.00 E35 24.57 S94 530 
HalisHourieee . sere. 6.47 BeOk 2.86 ae 52h 29.38 Sey 7s 
Half-Hour Superiority 4.81 =E «5.68 
CRs 


In Two-Hour alone were 7 questions; in Half-Hour alone were 28 different questions. 


HicH Tuirp 


aa ot ee 


Two-Hours.-sse.: 8.28 4.566 3.714 Se 7 44.85 sey ZG) 
ali-Houree eerie 6.44 2.404 4.036 = 280 64.22 += 4.49 
Half-Hour Superiority 19.37 =tsONe 

CoRR 3.07 
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C. Questions Discussed but Not in Motivating Tests. 


Low Tutrp 
a ee ee eee 
Ave. No.of Ave. No. of 
Group Errorsin Errorsin ‘Average P. E.m Percentage P.E. 
Pre-test Final Test Gain Gain 
Awo-Hour <dea0... 9.005 5.458 3.547 070 39.39 .88 
ialt-Houre s.r 8.232 5-594 2.638 She tO5 32.04 2.00 
a Two-Hour Superiority 7.35 yey | 
CReweone 
Hicu THirp 
eOWO-ELOUL) fons oc0s 8.105 3.923 4.182 a iiiie 51.60 m3 7 
JSRUAISiTe saisaqud oe 6.255 3.149 3.106 CmEAT SS 49.66 2.93 
; Two-Hour Superiority 1.94 B22 
C.R. .604 
In Two-Hour alone were 181 questions; in Half-Hour alone, 47. 
D. Questions Discussed and in Motivating Tests. 
Low THIRD 
PDWO-ELOUP) occ «a 7.500 35357) 4.143 == 5284 55.24 3.79 
iHali-Hour  ...¢0<<. 7.000 Bias ey] =a .3O 24.29 4.29 
Two-Hour Superiority 30.95 ots! 
CoR=sas3 
Hicu Turrp 
DWO-HOUP< ssieis css 6.25 75 4.5 20 72.00 4.16 
al ELOUr.  piecieaate « 7.42 4.42 250 aA S 40.43 1.58 
- ar Two-Hour Superiority 31.57 4-44 
R. 7.11 


In Two-Hour alone were 28 questions; in Half-Hour alone were 7 questions. 


SUMMARY TABLE V 


Low Turrp oF EacH Crass 


Same Questions in Both Cases Different Questions for the Two Cases 
Not discussed and Per Cent 
of Learning C.R. CARS 


not in tests . Two-Hour Superiority 4.41 4.90 Two-Hour Superiority 11.77 4.08 
Not discussed but 


Th HESS | a ae Two-Hour Superiority 6.17 2.65 Half-Hour Superiority 11.43 1.88 
Discussed, not in 

ROSES) ve eycterevs raxe Two-Hour Superiority 4.6 1.85 Two-Hour Superiority 7.35 3-39 
Discussed and in 

PESTS Ieee satel ens Two-Hour Superiority 3.96 1.32 Two-Hour Superiority 30.95 5.33 


Hicu Turrp oF EacH CLAss 
Not discussed and 
not in tests . Half-Hour Superiority 1.72 1.43 Half-Hour Superiority 3.83 1.50 
Not discussed but 


ine tests: 2 eyes Two-Hour Superiority 6.46 1.98 Half-Hour Superiority 109.37 3.07 
Discussed, not in Wit 
LOSE SW yee tte cis Half-Hour Superiority 5.21 1.73 Two-Hour Superiority 1.94 .604 


Discussed and in ia 
ROSESIN sos teres c Half-Hour Superiority 1.00 .23 Two-Hour Superiority 31.57 7.11 
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same in the long and the short sessions 
or different, in all but one instance the 
low ability thirds of the classes do 
better work in the two-hour sessions. 
For the students of the higher third of 
ability the case is rather the reverse, 
at least in five out of eight cases the 
learning is greater (but not clearly sig- 
nificant) for the half-hour sessions. In 
only one case does the higher third show 
a significant superiority for the two-hour 
session and this may be due to the dif- 
ference in difficulty of questions for the 
two groups. Considering the same ques- 
tions for the two lengths of period the 
high third does slightly more learning 
in half-hour session under all but one 
situation, that of inclusion of points in 
inter-term tests. 


V. THE KANSAS CITY, 


On the basis of visitation by a mem- 
ber of the Committee on March 9, 1934, 
the Committee appointed by the North 
Central Association to supervise the ex- 
periment at the Northeast High School 
of Kansas City, Missouri, submits the 
following report: 

The purpose of this experiment was 
described in the original action of the 
North Central Association as “embrac- 
ing the relationship between the second- 
ary school and junior college curricu- 
lum.” The authorization further stated 
“that the technical standards having to 
do with units and hours of credit may 
be disregarded but that academic 
achievement represented by such units 
and hours of credit will in all respects 
be maintained.” 

The experiment got under way in 
September, 1930, after a year had been 
spent in preparation. It is therefore, 
now in its fourth year. In general, with 
the conspicuous exception of construc- 
tive changes in the first year of the 
curriculum in English, the experiment 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. A combination of discussion and 
motivating tests aids the student 60 per 
cent more in his learning than just read- 
ing and answering questions as in work- 
book exercises. 

2. The two-hour period provided 
more time for class exercises and resulted 
in about 18 per cent more learning than 
the half-hour period. 

3. The class exercises of the longer 
periods proved to be of greater learning 
value to students of low ability. Pupils 
of high ability do about as well in the 
one period as in the other so far as the 
present experimental arrangement dis- 
closes. 


MISSOURI EXPERIMENT 


has thus far largely limited itself to the 
preparation in a period of three years 
of students who have completed the 
sophomore year in high school for en- 
trance to the junior year of the college 
or university through the elimination of 
duplicated work commonly found within 
this period. 

Seventy-eight students were gradu- 
ated in June, 1933, as the first class to 
complete this new program. Forty of 
these students had completed a terminal 
course in secretarial training. Of the 
remaining 38, 24 entered junior colleges 
and universities in the fall of 1933. 
Fourteen of these 24 made higher aver- 
age grades during the first semester of 
their college or university work than 
they had secured during their three 
years in the experimental group at 
Northeast High School. Ten of the 24 
made lower grades. These and other gata 
suggest that in respect to the saving of 
time the experiment is likely to prove 
successful. It is recommended, however, 
that supervision by the North Central 
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Association be continued for another 
five-year period’ before final approval is 
given. 

The experiment has not yet fully sat- 
isfied all members of the administrative 
and teaching group who are connected 
with it with regard to the possibilities 


of reorganizing the materials of instruc-. 


tion and making increasingly effective 
the work of this three-year period. 
Because of this dissatisfaction, the hope 
was definitely expressed by members of 
the local group that this recommendation 
of continued supervision and delayed 
final approval would be adopted by the 
North Central Association because of 
the stimulus and assistance which this 


would give to further efforts of the 
1It was voted to continue the supervising com- 
mittee for one year. 


VI. LITTLE ROCK JUNIOR 


Little Rock Junior College last April 
requested the privilege of conducting an 
educational experiment, “for such time 
as the commissions will grant, of permit- 
ting certain students who are not high 
school graduates to carry first year, or 
freshman work, in Little Rock Junior 
College. It was proposed that this work 
be undertaken upon the following condi- 
tions: 


1. The students selected for the experiment 
must have compieted twelve or more and 
fewer than fifteen units of high school work. 

2. The last eight of these twelve or more 
units presented by the students selected for the 
experiment must have been earned in the tenth 
and eleventh grades of the Little Rock High 
School. 

3. The students selected for the experiment 
must have an academic record which places 
them in the highest quarter of the whole junicr 
class when the work of the tenth and eleventh 
grades completed in the Little Rock High School 
is considered. 

4. In the selection of students for the experi- 
ment consideration will also be given to intelli- 


1 Made by a Joint Committee representing the 
_ Higher and Secondary Commissions —THE Epriror. 
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administrative and faculty group to 
improve the curriculum. 

It is suggested that the recommenda- 
tion made herein be understood to 
involve continuation, for the present at 
least, of annual reports of the standing 
in colleges and universities of all students 
who have gone on to these institutions 
from the experimental school, together 
with such other materials as will enable 
the Committee to assist in stimulating 
curriculum reorganization which seems 
essential to the complete success of the 
experiment in keeping with the freedom 
granted by the original action of the 
North Central Association. 


Cartes H. Jupp, Chairman 
L. V. Koos 
T. E. BENNER 


COLLEGE EXPERIMENT! 


gence ratings as shown on the permanent record 
cards of all high school pupils. 

This request was approved by the 
Commission on Higher Institutions in 
April, 1933, and was subsequently also 
approved by the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools. As yet, however, only one 
member of the supervising committee 
has been duly appointed. 

The initial steps in the inauguration 
of this experiment were undertaken in 
September, 1933. By request, and in ac- 
cordance with instructions, I visited 
Little Rock Junior College twice last 
fall. One of these visits was on August 
28 and the other on November 18. 

The Little Rock Senior High School 
enrolls approximately 600 pupils in its 
eleventh grade and there are about 250 
students in the freshman year of the 
Junior College. Arrangements have been 
made for the continuous collection of 
information regarding the outcome of 
the experiment. The authorities are 
deeply interested in the project and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
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experiment will be intelligently con- 
ducted and the results rigidly scruti- 
nized. 


COMPOSITION OF EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUP 


Forty students who had not completed 
the prescribed courses of the senior year 
of the high school accepted the invita- 
tion extended to them in September to 
enroll as freshmen in Junior College. 
Several others who were eligible were 
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The median age of this group in Sep- 
tember was 16.8 years. The group 
included thirteen boys and twenty-seven 
girls, of which one boy and twelve girls 

“were members of the National Honor 
Society. 


DESIGNATION OF CONTROL GROUP 


As an objective basis for evaluating 
the relative success of the experimental 
group, a control group of forty-four stu- 
dents was selected at random from the 


TABLE I 
Scores Mave By EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON 
In1T1AL STANDARD TESTS, OCTOBER 1933 


Name of Test Student 
Group 

Henmon-Nelson Experimental .... 
Test of Mental 
Ability Controle aoe: 
Purdue Placement Experimental .... 
Test in English Controller cnivce 
Iowa Algebra Experimental .... 
Aptitude Test Controle ce cera 
Iowa Placement Experimental .... 
Chemistry 
Aptitude Test Control eases 
Iowa Placement Experimental .... 
Foreign Language 
Aptitude Test CONtKOlu is. eis 


invited to do so but preferred to remain 
in the Senior High School and complete 
the requirements for their diplomas. 

The total number of additional high 
school units this group of forty pupils 
would have been required to take to 
receive their diplomas was 144, or an 
average of 3.6 units per pupil. These 
unit deficiencies were distributed chiefly 
among the following subject matter 
fields: 


English ira texacveeerat aerate 39 units 
Danguagesiescsccsctase emia 25 units 
Sociale Sciences nme cen eae 20 units 
Mathematics... cmc rei 16 units 
Science? wasneceteat eee 15 units 
Commercial Subjects ....... 13 units 


college freshmen who were carrying a 
standard load, excluding those who 
belonged to the experimental group. The 
median age of this group in September 
was 18.5 years. This group included 
twenty-five boys and nineteen girls, of 
which eight boys and nine girls were 
members of the National Honor Society. 


SCORES MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS ON INITIAL 
STANDARD TESTS 


The following standard tests were ad- 
ministered early in October to all fresh- 
men in the Junior College, including the 
experimental group: 
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Henman-Nelson Test of Mental Ability for Col- 
lege Students, Form A. 

Purdue Placement Test in English for Colleges 
and Senior High Schools, Form A. 


A short time later these additional 
tests were also used in a few of the 
freshmen recitation sections: 

Iowa Algebra Aptitude Test, Form A 


Iowa Placement Chemistry Aptitude Test, Form 
A 


Iowa Placement Foreign Language Aptitude 
Test, Revised Form A 


group was 158 and the median score of 
the control group was 148 while the 50- 
percentile for college freshmen on this 
test is 129. 

Since the experimental group was a 
highly select group on the basis of native 
ability and educational attainment a 

,, Superior record on these tests was natur- 
ally to be expected. For the purpose of 
future comparison two equivalent paired 
groups were formed. Twenty-two stu- 
dents from the experimental group were 


TABLE II 
Scores Mabe By EQuIVALENT ParreD Groups ON Inrr1aL STANDARD TESTS, OCTOBER 1933 
Number 
Name of Test Student Taking Median Mean S.D. 
Group Test ee 
Henmon-Nelson Experimental .... 22 54.0 Sr I0.0 
Test of Mental 
Ability Control ne werk 22 54.0 51.7 10.1 
Purdue Placement Experimental .... 22 159.0 Hiss 25.8 
Test in English Controls... 22 TSQis 154.3 24.6 
Iowa Algebra Experimental .... 13 74.0 Ys} Fale 
Aptitude Test Controle sects 9 71.0 71.9 I2.0 
Iowa Placement Experimental ... 6 51.0 46.2 17.8 
Chemistry Aptitude 
Test Control’ Werscar 6 40.0 42.5 Re 
Iowa Placement Experimental .... 4 123.0 T2305 4.1 
Foreign Language 
Aptitude Test Controlincree sche 12 Ti3)45 II4.5 9.5 


On all of these tests as shown in Table 
I, with the possible exception of the 
Chemistry Aptitude Test, the experi- 
mental group made significantly higher 
scores than the control group. Further- 
more, on all of the tests, excepting the 
Chemistry Aptitude Test, both groups 
surpassed the norms as published by the 
authors. On the mental ability test the 
median score of the experimental group 
was a little above 54 and the median 
score of the control group was 45 while 
the 50-percentile for college freshmen on 
this test is 44. On the Purdue English 
test the median score of the experimental 


paired with twenty-two students from 
the control group on the basis of their 
scores on the mental ability test and on 
the Purdue English test, giving a weight- 
ing of four to the scores on the mental 
ability test. Table II indicates that two 
equivalent paired groups, twenty-two in 
each group, have thus been constituted 
which are highly comparable, both on 
the basis of ability and variability or 
range. 

For these paired groups the median 
chronological age of the experimental 
group in September was 16.3 years and 
for the control group it was 17.6 years. 
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SCHOLARSHIP MARKS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS DURING FIRST 
SEMESTER 1933-34 


During the first semester the grade 
point average’ of the experimental group 
was appreciably higher than that of the 
control group and also higher than the 
general freshman average. According to 
Table III the grade point average of all 
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the data for the equivalent paired 
groups, as given in Table IV, where the 
factor of superior native ability has been 
_ practically eliminated. According to this 
table, the experimental group excelled 
in English, Economics, French, Chem- 
istry, and Voice or Diction while the 
control group excelled in College Alge- 
bra, History, and Zoology. 
On all subjects pursued by these 


TABLE III 
Grave Point AVERAGE SCHOLARSHIP Marks FoR ALL GROUPS FOR FIRST 


SEMESTER, 1933-34 


All Experimental Control 

College Subject Freshmen Group Group 
Womens eeecetels 1.04 132 I.00 

ABeDTay eiancietcierstrerioe 1.16 1.57 1.26 
risonometny, wana 1.07 1.90 1.00 
Hist oryaenerccict ns seca Ay 1.68 I.29 
Economics 2 eau: 1.70 2.00 1.50 
Economic Resources -97 20 -86 
renchy <i. sic tales atone: 1:70 2.44 2.08 
Germania ew oid cee vo 1.14 1.33 Pas 
SDAMISHM ysis scoot ove ete Te25) 1.38 1.00 
Chemistry: srs actacter Tert 1533 1.14 
LOOlLOL Ve heen anon eeean es 1.46 2.00 2.00 
Botanly= lea etsccmcssuncree se I.00 E290 I.00 
SATE tetera ee ietsiorais incre 1.16 I.50 2.00 
Mechanical Drawing ... yl T3 2.30 
Theory and Harmony .. 1.85 2.00 I.00 
Voice and Diction ..... een 2.00 1.92 
All Freshman Work* ... T38 1.61 1.36 


* Some subjects in which the enrollment was relatively small and not men- 
tioned specifically above are included here. 


freshmen was 1.35, for the control group 
it was 1.36, and for the experimental 
group it was 1.61. 

One student assigned to the experi- 
mental group and three originally desig- 
nated for the control group withdrew 
from college during the semester. 

Because the experimental group was a 
select group, a higher grade point aver- 
age was no doubt anticipated. A more 
valid basis for determining the relative 
ability of these students to do college 
work may be found by an analysis of 


1 Weighted average computed by using the fol- 


lowing values for semester marks: A= 3, B—2, 
C=. iD) == 0), ht. 


equivalent paired groups during the first 
semester the experimental students with 
an average load of 15.3 semester hours 
made a grade point average of 1.56. The 
control students with an average load of 
15.4 semester hours made a grade point 
average of I.59. 

The evidence thus far does not indi- 
cate that the experimental group suffered 
any appreciable handicap in their col- 
lege work by skipping the senior year 
of their high school course. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended that these com- 
parisons of the scholastic success of the 
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TABLE IV 


GrabE Pornt AverAGE SCHOLARSHIP MARKS FoR EQuivALenT Parrep Groups 
FOR First SEMESTER, 1933-34. 


Grade | Semester Marks by Percentages 
College Subject Student Group |Number| Point : 
Average A B 
English 131 Experimental ....| 22 722 4.6). 23.4 
Control’ oe oidew 22 1.18 A Oie2 aia, 
College Algebra 131 Experimental ....} 13 ’ Tass Soh 230 
Controle aenaecue sae) 1.70 10.0] 50.0 
History 131 Experimental ....]| 16 1.62 TE | Gulag! 
Controle she oe 9 1.66 II.I] 44.4 
Economics 131 Experimental .... 5 2.00 40.0| 20.0 
Controlyer cmcaskc I2 1.83 ASH || Sse 
French 131 Experimental .... 6 2.66 66.6} 33.3 
Control ih exis aie 8 ZG: BGG | Shs 
Chemistry 151 Experimental .... 5 1.40 40.0 
Controls. 5 1.00 20.0] 60.0 
Zoology 141 Experimental .... 4 £333 Bai58 
Control... ..8en 8 1.87 Ae) || Sia 
Voice and Diction 131 | Experimental .... 7 2.00 14.3] 71.4 
Ouilixa ll Rapseoete 5 1.80 80.0 


experimental group and+of the control 
group be continued. It is further recom- 
mended that another experimental group 
be admitted to the junior college next 
September and that a somewhat more 


extended form of equivalent pairings be 
devised in order that the effect, if any, 
of skipping certain subject matter fields 
in the high school can be determined. 

H. G. Hotz, Chairman 


VII. THE TULSA EXPERIMENT! 


For the information of those who have 
not familiarized themselves with the 
Tulsa experiment, I shall make a brief 
restatement of the purpose and plan. 

In general, the purpose of the experi- 
ment is to give every pupil in the Tulsa 
school system twelve years of the best 
possible educational opportunity. For 
every pupil the school offers six years 
educational opportunity in the elemen- 
tary school, six years opportunity in the 
high school, periodic measurement of 
accomplishment and achievement, and a 
continuance of educational opportunities 
according to accomplishment and chron- 


1 Made by a Joint Committee representing the 
Higher and Secondary Commissions.—THE Eprror. 


ological age; or, in order to state it in 
another way, it is intended to give every 
student an opportunity to work up to the 
full measure of his capacity in academic 
classes at the level to which he can suc- 
cessfully progress. 

This plan involves, of course, first 
class building and equipment for all 
schools, thoroughly qualified and expe- 
rienced teachers, close supervision, an 
accurate system of pupil accounting, a 
revised course of study—designed espe- 
cially for pupils of different ability and 
attainments—and expert administra- 
tion. 

On the basis of the inspection of the 
work last year, it is my opinion that all 
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these essentials are adequately provided, 
and that the school has every facility 
for carrying the experiment through. 

As may be seen, this experiment is 
intended to provide opportunity for the 
better students to work up to their 
capacity throughout the entire twelve 
years. It is confidently believed that it 
will be possible for many students to 
acquire in twelve years of school at- 
tendance the general education now 
resulting from thirteen or fourteen years 
of school attendance. This saving of 
time would make it possible for them 
to allot a correspondingly longer period 
of time to professional education. 

The following quotation from a letter 
from Superintendent Prunty under date 
of April 10, 1934, shows the present 
status of the experiment. 


This is not a plan for graduating college pre- 
paratory students from high school one or two 
years younger. On the contrary, it is a plan 
designed to provide rapid progress through gen- 
eral education without the social disadvantage 
of early high school graduation and college en- 
trance. Since the plan will require eventually 
that the colleges accept the freshman and sopho- 
more college credit work done by these stu- 
dents during their eleven or twelve years, we 
are asking for North Central Association super- 
vision, in the hope that the member colleges 
will eventually be willing to regularly accept 
such students with advance standing on the 
basis of their individual record with us. 

The plan is for a selected group from the 
upper twenty-five per cent, selected at the 
end of the third grade, to do the six years’ work 
of the elementary school in five years, and to 
do the six years’ work of the secondary school 
period in five years, thus freeing the last two 
years for freshman and sophomore college 
work. 

Our records show that the achievement level 
of this upper quartile as they enter the seventh 
grade ranges from an approximate of one year 
to two and one-half years above their grade 
placement. As they enter the ninth grade, it 
ranges from one and one-half years to a point 
beyond which norms are established for the 
student achievement test. The problem is not 
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to discover whether they can do work of a 
higher grade level or not, as it is quite evident 
from our records that they can do so. The prob- 
lem is, rather, to provide for them to do it, and 
to arrange for the advantageous use of the time 
thus saved. 

In September, 1933, six groups from four 
junior high schools were organized to partici- 
pate in this experiment. A total of 225 seventh 
grade pupils are involved. These classes are 
interested in their work and pursue it eagerly. 
They work with speed and aggressiveness. They 
are individualistic and want to excell. We there- 
fore played down the competitive element in 
school work and in marking. Parents and the 
community are interested and approve whole- 
heartedly the spirit and plan of the under- 
taking. : 

Plans for This Spring and Fall—tThis spring 
we are preparing to launch our elementary 
school group next fall. We shall identify this 
spring the upper twenty-five per cent in the 
third grade level, and shall plan for this group 
to do the work of grades four, five, six, and 
seven in the next three years. We are now 
maintaining and expect to continue to main- 
tain very complete records, but we do not 
expect these records to be a substitute for per- 
sonal acquaintance and understanding of the 
pupils. 

Provision for shifting from one group to 
another will always be possible, because each 
group will have at least a minimum program 
in all subjects. To prepare for teaching these 
special groups next year, we expect to arrange 
for the teachers to devote the month of June 
on special courses of study work at regular 
summer session salaries. This will mean that 
plans for next year will be better formulated 
in advance than they were last year, as last 
year this extra course of study work was not 
possible. 


In view of the total situation, I recom- 
mend that this experiment be continued, 
and that the committee be instructed io 
visit the school and make a complete 
report of progress at the next meeting of 
the Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. D. Evtirr, Chairman 
H. G. Luri 
H. E. Chandler 


TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
APPROVED BY THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1933-34 


H.»G..Hotz 


Secretary of the Commission ‘on Secondary Schools 


THE data presented in this summary 
were secured from the 1933-34 annual 
reports submitted to the Association by 
2,504 approved secondary schools en- 
rolling 1,268,956 pupils. To aid in iden- 
tifying the more significant trends in 
the development of these schools and in 
order that valid comparisons may be 
made, the items included in this sum- 
mary are on the whole the same as those 
used as bases of comparison in previous 
reports. Data on the management and 
control of athletics is the only additional 
item included. 

Of the 2,523 schools approved by the 
Association for the school year 1933-34, 
all but nineteen submitted annual re- 
ports. Most of these nineteen schools 
were for some reason or other compelled 
to discontinue operation during the year 
or were compelled to withdraw from 
the Association. Complete data on all 
schools approved in April, 1933, are in- 
cluded for nine of the twenty states: 
Arizona, Colorado, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Mexico, South Da- 
kota, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Continuing the policy adopted two 
years ago, all basic data have again been 
tabulated according to size of school, 
using the following four-fold classifica- 
tion: 

z. Schools enrolling under 200 pupils 
2. Schools enrolling 200 to 499 pupils 
3 


. Schools enrolling 500 to 999 pupils 
4. Schools enrolling 1000, or more, pupils’ 


The conclusions in this report are in the 
main based upon four tables in which 


the basic data were segregated accord- 
ing to size of schools, as indicated above, 
and a summary table of all data for all 
schools by states.* 


SIZE OF SCHOOLS 


Over one-third, or 37.2 per cent, of 
the schools accredited by the Associa- 
tion enrolled fewer than 200 pupils, and 
nearly three-fourths of them, or 73.2 per 
cent, enrolled fewer than 500 pupils. 
These percentages are practically the 
same as those reported a year ago. Fur- 
thermore, for the past three years the 
number of schools enrolling fewer than 
200 pupils and the number enrolling 200 
to 499 pupils have remained very nearly 
equal. The distribution of schools ac- 
cording to size of enrollment is: 


Number Percentage 
of of All 
Size of School Schools Schools 
Wnder™ 200%). macae 933 Ris 
2OO=AOOlnratcss ssisreuaeet 909 36.0 
BOOC990, tare slersiaciervinie 359 14.7 
TOoO or Over ...... 303 T201 


The percentage distribution of all 
schools among the four categories ac- 
cording to size and by states is shown in 
Table 1. In comparison with the other 
states, it will be seen that North Dakota 
has relatively the largest percentage of 
its schools enrolling fewer than 200 pu- 
pils, Iowa has the largest percentage of 


1 Space permits the reproduction of only one 
of these basic tables. Table III, Summary of Data 
for all Schools by States is included at the end 
of this report. Copies of the other tables in mimeo- 
graphed form may be obtained by interested in- 
dividuals upon request. 
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its schools enrolling 200 to 499 pupils, 
Indiana again has the largest percentage 
of its schools enrolling 500 to 999 pupils 
and also the largest percentage enrolling 
1000 or more pupils. 


TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


Of the 2,504 high schools, 773, or 
nearly 31 per cent, are reorganized high 
schools; that is, high schools which due 
to a reorganization of administrative 
units are no longer parts of a system 
having an elementary school of seven or 
eight years in length followed by a four- 
year high school. A year ago this per- 
centage was 30. For the United States 
as a whole for the school year 1929-30, 
the percentage of schools reorganized on 
the senior high school level* was a little 
over 19. 

Concerning the dominant type of re- 
organization, the evidence seems to in- 


1F. T. Spaulding and O. I. Frederick, “The 
Junior High School Movement in the Year 1930,” 
School Review, XLI (January, 1933), 23. 
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dicate that the undivided six-year high 
school is growing in favor. The trend in 
this direction appears to be quite signi- 
_ficant, particularly among the smaller 
schools, 

The percentage distribution of three- 
year senior high schools and of the five- 
and six-year high schools according to 
size of enrollment is: 

Percentage of Percentage of 


Size of Three-Year Five- and 
School Senior Six-Year 
High Schools ‘High Schools 
Under (200: samen , 19-5 41.7 
200-490) ecmrdis cians 26.0 36.1 
'SOO=O9Q! Rycie eis ctoverss 25.8 I4.0 
TOO” OF OVer oon Doin 8.2 
TOTAL) has isle aise I00.0 I00.0 


‘These data indicate that over half of the 
three-year senior high schools enroll 500 
or more pupils, while over three-fourths 
of the five- and six-year undivided high 
schools enroll less than 500 pupils in 
their upper three or four grades. 
Minnesota has relatively the largest 
number of three-year senior high 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS SIZES BY STATES 


Percentage of Schools Enrolling 


State 


Under 200 200-499 500-999 I00O or over 
IATAZON ATR ae aaa che ccs 2 
WArkansasn oe neva 23 bs 
(Coloradomer crea: 53 31 
SUUTYOVS) ons. oomenoS 37 31 
Undiana sas cent ers) ee ate 18 32 
WTOWAterpeesatierticcseiclene 32 48 
KANSAS eesesieleianisvcres 48 36 
Michigan’ oiiae. ens 25 39 
Minnesota ......... 26 44 
IMISSOUTIT aeons 40 35 
Miontanae anes e aces I 
Nebraska sig semtertre Ss - 
New Mexico ...... 54 40 
INortheDakotaw ava 77 16 
OHIO as soe kos creas 28 36 
Oklahomawes se crete 32 46 
South Dakota ..... 60 31 
West Virginia ...... 31 46 
WAUSCONSING avian erat 15 45 
Wiyomings acne 37 47 
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schools, and Arkansas has relatively the 
largest number of undivided six-year 
high schools. 


ENROLLMENT 


The enrollment in the North Central 
Association high schools in October, 


1933, Was 1,268,956 as compared with» 


1,240,781 in October, 1932. Nearly one- 
half of this high school population, 48.8 
per cent, is attending schools enrolling 
1000 or more pupils. Although nearly 
three-fourths of the schools enroll less 
than 500 pupils, only 32 per cent of the 
entire enrollment is to be found in these 
schools. The distribution of the total 
enrollment according to size of school 
is: 


Percentage 
Size of School Enrollment of Total 
Enrollment 
Under 200 .. 120,563 9.5 
200-499 .... 282,111 22:.3 
500-999 246,499 19.4 
Iooo or over 619,783 48.8 
WOTAT 2s) 1,268,056 100.0 


Grade Distribution. The distribution 
of the enrollment by grades indicates a 
rather consistent improvement in the 
holding power of North Central high 
schools. 

Each succeeding year shows a slight 
decrease in the percentage of the total 
enrollment reported for the ninth grade. 
This relative decrease in ninth grade en- 
rollment is, however, no doubt due 
chiefly to the fact that increasingly more 
of the larger high schools are reporting 
enrollments for the upper three grades 
only. 

On the basis of the total enrollment 
in the three upper, or senior high school, 
grades the grade distribution shows a 
small relative gain in the senior and 
post-graduate years. Approximately 38 
per cent of the total senior high school 
population is enrolled in the tenth grade, 
32 per cent in the eleventh grade and 
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nearly 30 per cent in the twelfth grade 
and post-graduate year. Two years ago 
these percentages were respectively 41, 
32, and 27. From the viewpoint of the 
size of the school, the holding power on 
the senior high school level again ap- 
pears to be strongest in the case of the 
smaller schools. The percentage distri- 
bution of total enrollments in the senior 
high school grades by grades and ac- 
cording to size of school is: 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL ENROLLMENT 


Graduates 
Size oF ScHoot Grade Grade Grade and 
Io vane 12 Specials 
Under w200men. 35040 42-2 ere Ons 2.8 
200-400. casiee 36.0) 39,5 25.0 Edel 
500-999 <...... Buisyf ioe) ABan 2.6 
IOOO Or Over. . 40.7 31.5 25.8 20 


Average Enrollment per School. The 
average enrollment per school now is 
507 as compared with 506 a year ago. 
The average enrollment in Illinois is 
760; in North Dakota it is only 184. 


GRADUATES 


During the year 1933 North Central 
Association high schools graduated 
244,468 pupils. This was an increase of 
19,780 over the previous year. The per- 
centage of pupils graduated in 1933, 
based upon the enrollments for 1933-34, 
varied from 26.4 in Arkansas to 16.4 in 
Illinois. Very little significance can be 
attached to this comparison, however, 
because a relatively large number of the 
high schools in Arkansas report their en- 
rollments for the last three years only, 
while in Illinois the large majority of 
the schools report on the upper four 
years. 

Sex. There is still a preponderance of 
girl graduates. A significant fact to be 
noted, however, is that during the past 
four years for which data are available 
there has been a consistent relative in- 
crease in the number of boy graduates. 

Comparisons based upon the size of 
school again indicate that those schools 
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enrolling less than 200 pupils turn out 
the highest percentage of graduates. 
Data compiled a year ago revealed that 
these schools also turned out the high- 
est percentage of boy graduates. The 
more recent data, however, show that 
the schools enrolling 500 to 999 pupils 
slightly excel in this respect. The per- 
centages of graduates according to sex 
and size of school are: 


Size of School PERCENTAGES OF GRADUATES 


Boys Girls 
Uindere2oor aie 9.6 itty 
2OO=490. tan. sie tic ele Q.2 11.0 
SOO=O008 cea erate Ong; 10.9 
IO0O or Over ..-=- 9-5 10.2 


WEEKS IN THE SCHOOL YEAR 


During the school year 1933-34 only 
577. of the 2,504 schools reporting 
planned to maintain a school year of 
more than 36 weeks. This is only 23 per 
cent as compared with 29 per cent dur- 
ing 1932-33 and 38 per cent during 
1929-30. A little over 51 per cent of the 
schools enrolling 1000 or more pupils 
maintain a school year of more than 36 
weeks while only 14 per cent of the 
schools enrolling less than 200 pupils 
have a school year of more than 36 
weeks. These percentages a year ago 
were 64 and 15, respectively. The dis- 
tribution of the percentages of the 
schools maintaining less than 36 weeks 
and of those maintaining more than 36 
weeks segregated according to size of 
school are: 


Size of Weeks in School Year 
School 36- 36 36+ 
Under = 200i cesar 3.0 83.4 13.6 
ZOO-AQOM etre akacstatavcle ts 4.6 74.9 20.5 
500-000 tocrne suectareneess 4.0 66.3 20% 7, 
TOCOMOPSOVER sient 4.6 43.9 Sas 
AI Schools iinatcr: 3.8 Veh 23.0 


Ninety-seven schools reported that it 
was very doubtful whether they would 
be able to maintain a nine months’ term 
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during 1933-34. A year ago this num- 
ber was 43 and five years ago it was only 
14. The 97 schools which in 1933-34 


could not assure a nine months’ term 


were located in eight different states, 
and 57 of these were located in one state, 
According to the regulations of the As- 
sociation, schools which for two consec- 
utive years maintain school terms of less 
than nine months must be warned. 


MINUTES IN THE CLASS PERIOD 


During the school year 1933-34 there 
were 897 schools, or nearly 36 per cent, 
operating on schedules with class peri- 
ods of 55 or more minutes. During the 


previous year 34 per cent of the schools 


were organized on the basis of a length- 
ened class period, three years ago this 
percentage was 29, and seven years ago 
it was only 24. West Virginia, Oklaho- 
ma, and Wyoming, in the order named, 
again lead in this movement to improve 
upon traditional methods of instruction. 
The percentage of schools operating 
with a lengthened class period of 55 or 
more minutes distributed according to 

size of school was: 
Percentage of Schools 


Having Class Periods 


Size of School of 55 or more Minutes 


Under®200!arcee 24 
BOOMOOe myaateieirae 42 
5OO—O90\\ nem occ es 55 
TOoO or over ... 33 

All Schools .. 36 


Evidently the schools enrolling 500 to 
999 pupils use the lengthened class peri- 
od most extensively. Data collected over 
a period of years also show that the 
lengthened class period is growing in 
popular favor most rapidly among this 
type of schools. . 

Two schools were in 1933-34 operat- 
ing with a class period of less than 4o 
minutes. This constitutes a violation of 
one of the standards of the Association. 
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PUPIL LOAD 


The percentage of pupils permitted to 
carry more than four units for credit 
was 20.3. A year ago this percentage was 
24. A little over 7 per cent of the pupils 
were permitted to carry five or more 


units for credit. This percentage ha3, , 


remained fairly constant for several 
years. 

In general, the larger schools permit 
a much larger percentage of their pupils 
to carry more than the normal load. 

The distribution of percentages of 
total enrollment permitted to carry 
more than the normal load arranged 
according to size of school was: 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
PERMITTED TO CARRY FOR CREDIT 


Size of School More than Five or 
Four Units more Units 

HINGES 200) 5 ,is/0'5« 16.2 6.4 

ZOO-AOQ) 1. + osc wre ties sya 6n8 

BOO-800) .n6.c.c00 sien 255 (hot 

TOGO) Or Over ..... 22.6 ei 
All Schools ..... 20.3 * 4. 

TEACHERS 


The total number of full- and part- 
time teachers employed in 1933-34 was 
50,043. This is an increase of 84 teach- 
ers over the previous year. The full- 
time equivalency of these full- and part- 
time teachers was 43,000, an increase of 
only eleven teachers over the previous 
year. Two years ago the increase in full- 
time teachers was 600, 

As indicated above, the increased en- 
rollment in 1933-34 was 28, 175 pupils, 
while the increase in the teaching staff 
was equivalent to only eleven full-time 
teachers. This discrepancy accounts for 
the large increase in teacher load noted 
further in this summary. 

Number of New Teachers. The turn- 
over in the teaching staff in 1933-34 was 
relatively very small. A total of 3370 
new teachers of academic subjects and 
1091 new teachers of vocational subjects 
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were employed. This is slightly less 
than nine per cent of the total number 
of teachers in North Central Association 
high schools. A year ago this percentage 
was a little over nine, two years ago it 
was 14, and prior to that time it usually 
was approximately 22. 

As expected, the teaching staff in the 
largest high schools is much more stable 
than it is in the smaller schools. The 
percentages of new teachers in the vari- 
ous types of high schools according to 
size of enrollment were: 


Percentage of 


Size of School New Teachers 


Under 200 17 
200-400 a creereni cr 12 
SOO—O00) taeyeietencieis 8 
4 
9 


Iooo or over ... 


All Schools ... 


Qualifications of New Teachers. Of 
the 3370 new teachers of academic sub- 
jects 77, or a little over two per cent, did 
not possess a recognized college degree 
or did not have 15 semester hours in 
education. A year ago this percentage 
was three. The standards of the Asso- 
ciation specify that all new teachers of 
academic subjects must have taken 
work equivalent to graduation from a 
senior college belonging to the Associa- 
tion and must have a minimum of 15 
semester hours of professional training. 
This standard is most frequently vio- 
lated by the smaller schools. 

New teachers of academic subjects 
are also required under the standards of 
the Association to have a specified num- 
ber of hours of college preparation in 
the subjects taught. In 1933-34 there 
were 133 teachers, or nearly four per 
cent of the new teachers of academic 
subjects, who did not have adequate col- 
lege preparation in the subjects they 
were teaching. A year ago this percent- 
age was a little over three. In the viola- 
tion of this standard all schools regard- 
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less of size appeared to be equally guilty. 
Of the 1091 new teachers of non-aca- 
demic subjects 264, or 24 per cent, did 


not possess a college degree or else did 


not have 15 semester hours in education. 
A year ago this percentage was 28 and 
two years ago it was 33. 


TEACHING LOAD 


All of the data on teaching load con- 
tinue to reveal an alarmingly large in- 
crease in teaching schedules. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio. The Associa- 
tion recommends that the pupil-teacher 
ratio based upon average enrollment 
should not exceed 25, and Standard 8 
specifies that this ratio shall not exceed 
30. During the past two years, however, 
the Association has made special provi- 
sion whereby certain schools may claim 
an exemption from this standard by sub- 
mitting documentary proof of financial 
inability to employ more teachers. This 
action in part accounts for the large 
number of schools which were operated 
on a pupil-teacher ratio in excess of 30. 

In 1933-34 there were 267 schools 
with a pupil-teacher ratio of more than 
30. A year ago this number was 164, 
and four years ago it was only 13. Nat- 
urally, the largest schools are experienc- 
ing the greatest difficulty in operating 
their schools upon a normal pupil- 
teacher ratio basis. The percentages of 
schools of the various types having ex- 
cessive pupil-teacher ratios distributed 
according to size of enrollment were: 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS 
witH Pupit-TEACHER Ratios OF 


S1zE oF SCHOOL 26-30 More than 30 
Undera2 OO antes Oe 2 
2OO-AQ0) <einscsciau, oe 207, 8.0 
BOC=OOO Mee onireraiet 47.9 18.7 
LOCO OFM OVEN eee 48.2 S500 
All Schools DAS LO-7 


Number of Classes Taught Daily. In 
1933-34 there were 1323 teachers, or 
nearly three per cent of all teachers, 
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teaching more than six classes per day. 
A year ago the number of teachers with 
more than six classes per day was 882, 
and two years ago it was only 599. Here 
also the largest schools have relatively 
the largest number of teachers with 
more than six classes per day. 

Pupil Recitations per Teacher. ‘There 
were 11,825 teachers, or 24 per cent of 
all teachers, teaching more than 160 
pupil recitations per day. A year ago 
this percentage was 21, and four years 
ago it was only 10. Thirty-nine per cent 
of the teachers in schools enrolling 1000 
or more pupils had more than 160 pupil 
recitations per day. A year ago this per- 
centage was 36, 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS EMPLOYING 
LIBRARIANS 


The progress noted a year ago regard- 
ing the employment of school librarians 
has been reversed. In 1933-34 thirty- 
three per cent of the schools employed 
full-time librarians, 54 per cent em- 
ployed part-time teacher-librarians, and 
13 per cent employed no librarian. A 
year ago these percentages were 38, 54, 
and 8, respectively. In Minnesota and 
Wisconsin all of the schools employed 
either a full-time librarian or a part- 
time teacher-librarian. In Minnesota 
57 per cent of the schools employed full- 
time librarians. 

A little over 90 per cent of the schools 
enrolling 1000 or more pupils had full- 
time librarians; there are, however, 13 
schools in this group that employed no 
librarian. The percentages of the schools 
in each group that employed no libra- 
rian were: 


Percentage of Schools 


Size of School Employing no Librarian 


Under 200 %.-... 17%6 
2OO=AOO) cloacae I2.0 
500-000) ax seme 6.4 
1000 or Over .... 4.3 


All Schools ... Tame 
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CURRICULUM OFFERINGS 


The question “What subjects, if any, 
have been dropped from your program 
of studies during the past year?” was 
again inserted in the 1933-34 annual re- 
port forms. An analysis of the returns 


on this question indicates that foreign | 


languages, commercial subjects, home 
economics, and industrial arts, in the 
order named, suffered most in the cur- 
rent movement to curtail subject matter 
offerings in North Central Association 
high schools. The distribution of sub- 
jects dropped given by subject matter 
fields and by states is shown in Table II. 
The specific subjects most frequently 

mentioned were: 
Number of Schools 


. Subject Dropping Subject 
m@iHome Economics .........+. 138 
I LEN WES ie ener cence ears eae iis 
MCN CHUM ene sye itis soit. <.% wie fie a go 
BAPIAMNIGH Mrste weversial o(sis.0 shee Ss 76 
DUCNOLTAD DY wcie estore cue ole © ere 59 
Manual Training .......... 2 57 
Bookkeeping “sity. ..0n~ 5% E 55 
PN OIECTIEUTC§ Nan steve sqrs. se ks sa Bye 51 
Advanced Algebra .......... 45 
Physical Education ........ 45 
PVAUISIC MM nual ssletete. eins os (6's, atsnsss8 ox 44 


In the data published a year ago, ten 
of the eleven subjects listed above were 
also included in the list of eleven sub- 
jects dropped most frequently during 
1932-33. Advanced algebra, which ap- 
pears in the 1934 list but not in the 
1933 list, was dropped by 45 schools. 
Art, which appears in the 1933 list but 
not in the 1934 list, was dropped in 38 
schools. Home economics and Latin ap- 
pear at the head of both lists of subjects 
most frequently dropped. 

The three subjects most frequently 
dropped distributed according to size of 
school were: 
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Number 
of Schools 
Size of School Subjects Dropping 
Subject 
Under 200 Home Economics ....... 590 
atin sacs cera aerate 51 
PLENOGTADH Vas ear annie: 40 
200-499 Home Economics ....... 64 
PAU tte eia teste onecter ae 53 
Manual Training ....... 34 
500-999 Spanish s.e—aae one eee 14 
Home Economics ....... 9 
Diatiniiecn ase ree EL 
TOOO OF OVerma Brenchia see cele as ert I2 
Spanish e. ose eae 8 


Junior Business Training 7 


ATHLETICS 


The Association has in recent years 
sought to foster clean, wholesome, and 
worthwhile forms of athletics as an ex- 
tra-curricular activity. 

Regulation 5 of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools specifies that “no 
school will be accredited whose program 
of interscholastic athletics is not in ac- 
cord with the standards of the Associa- 
tion.” It is noted in the 1933-34 annu- 
al reports that there were 20 schools 
under discipline for violating regulations 
of state athletic associations, however 
only two schools were warned and one 
school was advised by the Association 
for a violation of this regulation. Schools 
enrolling 200 to 499 pupils violated this 
regulation most frequently. 

Standard 10 prescribes that “no 
school shall participate in any national 
or interstate athletic meet or tourna- 
ment not approved by the state athletic 
association,” Four schools during the 
past year violated this standard, and yet 
none of these schools were warned or 
advised for a violation of this standard. 
The schools enrolling less than 200 pu- 
pils violated this standard most fre- 
quently. 
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TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Eighty-five schools had 20 or more 
basketball games on their regular 1933— 
34 schedule. Thirty-seven of these 
schools were located in one state. 

The Association recommends that no 
interscholastic athletic contest played at 
night be scheduled on a night preceding 


a school day. During the athletic season, , 


for 1933-34 there were 990 schools, or 
nearly two schools out of every five, that 
did not fully observe this recommenda- 
tion in the scheduling of their basketball 
games; and there were 177 schools, or 
one school out of every 14, that did not 
fully observe this recommendation in 
the scheduling of their football games. 
In the non-observance of this recom- 
mendation the smaller schools were the 
greatest offenders. 


SUMMARY 


Evidences of desirable trends in the 
development of North Central Associa- 
tion high schools in 1933-34 were: 

1. An unusually high percentage of 
schools indicated their desire to contin- 
ue their affiliation with the Association 
by submitting their annual reports. Of 
the 2,523 schools approved a year ago, 
all but 19 schools submitted data in- 
cluded in this report. This percentage 
is the highest on record. 

2. The total enrollment has increased. 
The enrollment in these high schools in 
1933-34 was 1,268,956; the enrollment 
in 1932-33 was 1,240,781. 

3. The enrollment per school has in- 
creased. The average enrollment per 
school was 507 pupils. Nearly 49 per 
cent of the total high school population 
was attending schools enrolling 1000 or 
more pupils, and less than 10 per cent 
schools enrolling less than 200 pupils. 

4. The number of reorganized high 
schools has increased. Of the 2,504 
North Central high schools 773, or near- 
ly 31 per cent, were this past year re- 
organized high schools. 
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5. A larger percentage of the total en- 
rollment in the upper three, or senior 
high school, grades was found in the 
senior and post-graduate years. Ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the total 
senior high school population was in 
1933-34 enrolled for twelfth grade and 


post-graduate work. A year ago this 


percentage was 29, and two years ago 
it was 27. 

6. The percentage of graduates based 
upon the total enrollment has increased. 
For the school year 1932-33 this per- 
centage was 20.1; for 1931-32 this per- 
centage was 18.6. 

7. A larger percentage of boys grad- 
uated from high school. Although the 
percentage of boys who graduate is still 
a little lower than the percentage of girls 
who graduate, this percentage has shown 
a consistent relative increase for boys 
during the past four years. 

8. The qualifications of teachers have 
improved. The teacher turn-over this 
past year was a little less than nine per 
cent, A year ago this percentage was 
over nine per cent, and two years ago it 
was I4 per cent. Seventy-seven of the 
new teachers of academic subjects, or a 
little over two per cent, did not possess 
a college degree or did not have 15 se- 
mester hours in education. Last year 
this percentage was three. Of the r1og1 
new teachers of non-academic subjects 
264, or 24 per cent, did not possess a 
college degree or else did not have 15 
semester hours in education. Last year 
this percentage was 28. 

9. The number of minutes in the class 
period has been increased. Nearly 36 
per cent of the schools were this past 
year operating with a class period of 55 
or more minutes. Last year this percent- 
age was 34. Two schools were this past 
year operating with class periods of less 
than 40 minutes. Last year there were 
six. 

10. The pupil load has been reduced. 
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A little over 20 per cent of the pupils 
were permitted to carry more than four 
units for credit. A year ago this percent- 
age was 24. 

Items which reflected undesirable 
trends in 1933-34 were: 

1. The length of the school year has 
been shortened. In 1933-34, only 23 
per cent of the schools maintained a 
school year of more than 36 weeks, A 
year ago this percentage was 29, and 
five years ago it was 38. Ninety-seven 
schools reported that it was very doubt- 
ful whether they would be able to main- 
tain a nine months’ term. A year ago 
this number was 23, and five years ago 
it was 14. Forty-nine of the schools on 
the approved list for the past two con- 
secutive years conducted a school term 
of less than nine months. 

2. All data on teacher load revealed 
an unusually large increase in teaching 
schedules. The increase in teaching staff 
for the year was equivalent to only rr 
full-time teachers while the increase in 
enrollment was nearly 30,000. This past 
year 267 schools had a pupil-teacher 
ratio of more than 30. A year ago this 
number was 164, and four years ago it 
was only 13. This past year 1323 teach- 
ers were teaching more than six classes 
per day. Last year this number was 882. 
Nearly 24 per cent of the teachers had 
over 160 pupil recitations per day; a 
year ago this percentage was 21; and 
four years ago it was only ro. 

3. The number of schools which did 
not employ a librarian has increased. 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 


Three hundred ten schools did not em- 
ploy a full-time librarian nor a part-time 
teacher-librarian in 1933-34. A year ago 
this number was 295. Only 34 per cent 
of the schools employed full-time libra- 
rians as contrasted with 38 per cent a 
year ago. 

4. New teachers were not as well pre- 
pared for their specific teaching fields. 
Nearly four per cent of the new teachers 
of academic subjects did not have ade- 
quate college preparation in the subjects 
they were teaching. Last year this per- 
centage was a little over three. 

5. Almost twice as many courses or 
subjects were reported as having been 
dropped from programs of studies in 
1933-34 as compared with the reports 
of a year ago. Foreign languages, com- 
mercial work, home economics, and in- 
dustrial arts, in the order named, suf- 
fered most in the current movement to 
curtail subject matter offerings in North 
Central Association high schools. 

6. Twenty schools were under dis- ~ 
cipline for violating regulations of state 
athletic associations, and four schools 
had during the year participated in 
tournaments not approved by state ath- 
letic associations. 

7. Eighty-five, or nearly four per 
cent, of the schools had 20 or more bas- 
ketball games on their schedule in 1933- 
34. Over seven per cent of the schools 
scheduled football games on nights pre- 
ceding school days, and 40 per cent 
scheduled basketball games on nights 
preceding school days. 


